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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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BOSTON AREA 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
WORKERS CONFERENCE 


On March 2 at the Boston Y. W. C. A. 
an important conference for religious edu- 
cation workers will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Boston Area Council of 
Churches and the Association of Profes- 
sional Directors of Religious Education of 
Greater Boston. The conference is under 
the direction of Rev. Fred Bennett, chair- 


man of the Department of Religious Edu- 


To address religious education 
workers 


cation, and Mrs. Victor A, Friend, presi- 
dent of the Professional Directors Associa- 
tion and-~ well-known Universalist lay- 
woman. 

The program includes group conferences 
for all age groups. These conferences will 
be led by distinguished and able experts in 
the field of religious education. The con- 
ference leaders will be: Nursery group, 
Anna C. Mark; Kindergarten, Gertrude 
Athearn; Primary, Elizabeth Hopkins; 
Junior, Hattie Teachont; Junior High 
School, Henry 8S. Dyer; Senior High School, 
Alice Harrison, director of religious educa- 
tion of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn; College Age, Stanley Martin; Adults, 
Elbridge F. Stoneham; How to Plan a Les- 
son, Dr. Marie Powell; Use of Marionettes 
in the Church School, Etta M. Graves; 
Memory Work in Religious Education, 
Dr. Ruth Miller. 

Following the conferences Mrs. Victor 
A. Friend will give an inspirational ad- 
dress on “The Master Hand.” 

The conference is open to all who wish 
to attend. Ter 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES. 


The fortieth season of the Ferry Beach 
meetings got off to a flying start in Feb- 
ruary. On the evening of Feb. 1 and all 
the next day the directors were at Univer- 
salist Headquarters going over a long 
agenda of business. Socially the season 


began at Lynn, Mass., Feb. 18, with a 
Ferry Beach program for the monthly 
supper meeting of the Every Day Club. 

Present at the board meeting were Presi- 
dent Etz, Vice-President Cate, the treas- 
urer, Miss Newbegin, Secretary Needham, 
Rev. Josephine B, Folsom and Mrs. Minot 
Inman. Ernest E. Sodergren was in 
Florida. J. Theodore Whitney, president 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, a construction engineer, showed 
plans for unit housing at Ferry Beach. 
There has been much discussion at annual 
meetings in recent years for a development 
which would make possible attendance by 
church delegations at a lower cost level. 
The board feels that Mr. Whitney’s propo- 
sition is a good answer to this problem. 
While circumstances will not allow under- 
taking this development immediately 
Ferry Beachers will be shown a sketch or 
maybe a model of the proposed cabin unit. 
Meanwhile the management will cater to 
the demand for tents so far as reasonable 
costs of securing them will permit. 

In line with expectations as a result of 
the tax decision the board voted a horizon- 
tal reduction of fifty cents in the weekly 
board and lodging rates. The same dis- 
counts will prevail. 

The 1940 institute calendar is as follows: 
July 13-20, Young People’s Institute; 
July 20-27, Institute of Religious Educa- 
tion; July 27 to Aug. 38, Institute of 
Churchmanship (A. U. W., ministers’ 
and laymen’s conferences); Aug. 10-17, 
Institute of Nature and Religion; Aug. 17- 
24, Institute of World Affairs; Aug. 30 to 
Sept. 2, Young People’s Labor Day Con- 
ference. 

Special program features are being 
planned for the two weeks from Aug. 8 to 
17. “Family Fellowship Week” is to be 
the inclusive name. These weeks are the 
best part of the summer, and it is hoped 
that many laymen and their families will 
take advantage of the many delights and 
abiding values that a vacation at Ferry 
Beach can yield. Accommodations will be 
available at the Quillen as early as July 4. 

It is planned to have the annual infor- 
mation booklet, known as “The Ferry 
Beacher,’’ ready for circulation about 
May 1. 

Valentine decorations featured the sup- 
per table program at Lynn. The real 
Ferry Beach spirit was manifest from the 
start, when Alice Harrison led in the sing- 
ing of familiar songs and jingles with Mrs. 
George H. Ball at the piano. The chair- 
man of the evening was Addie L. Ryder, 
long a devoted friend of Ferry Beach. 
Composed of business and professional 
women, the Every Day Club supports the 
association financially and provides schol- 
arships for young people. 

Miss Ryder told some of the high lights 
of Ferry Beach history, and then intro- 
duced Gordon McKeeman, who gaye a 
thorough and highly amusing account of 

(Continued on page 193) 
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Now Is the Time for Brotherhood 
OW is the time for brotherhood,” declared a “Now is the time for brotherhood.” ‘‘When the 


Universalist leader in the last week of Janu- 

ary, 1940. He was talking about the need 
of church groups in the days through which we are 
living. All unconsciously, over the telephone, he gave 
utterance to six words which in the judgment of the 
writer will exert a mighty influence. 

At once there came to mind the famous saying of 
Thomas Paine in 1776, “‘These are the times that try 
men’s souls.”’ Washington had lost New York and 
was retreating across New Jersey. As Walter Fogg de- 
scribes it in his “Thousand Sayings of History’’: 

“It was the first week in December, 1777; foot- 
sore from the day-long tramp over the ruts of the 
frozen roads, the disconsolate Continentals had 
paused for the night. Sitting by one of the camp-fires, 
Paine (a volunteer aide-de-camp to General Greene) 
composed ‘The Crisis,’ an important part of the lit- 
erature of the Revolutionary period.” A sentence 
which every man remembered as a clarion call to ac- 
tion was “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

On December 19, “The Crisis’’ was published. 
It ran like wildfire through the Colonies and through 
the camp. A week later (December 26) Washington 
crossed the Delaware, captured the Hessians at Tren- 
ton and moved on to the great victory at Princeton. 
It was a turning point of the American Revolution. 
Who can say that the printed word does not have a 
mighty influence? 

“Now is the time for brotherhood.” If this ut- 
terance can but run like wildfire through the Univer- 
salist fellowship—come to dispirited groups resting 
about their camp-fires, enter our homes and our 
churches—we may find that a great turning-point has 
been reached. A Trenton, a Princeton, a whole series 
of victories for spiritual freedom and service, may fol- 
low. 

Why is now the accepted time, the day of salva- 
tion for our forces? 

It is because brotherhood is neglected, spurned, 
pilloried, denied. A new philosophy laughs at it. A 
new religion turns from it. Helpless victims of racial 
hatred are packed into cattle cars and treated as no 
decent man will treat his dumb beasts. The best 
brains of our race have been used to devise and per- 
fect new ways of killing men. The minds of millions 
in our friendly land are hardened by the unending 
reports of suffering. There are too many things, all 
the way from China to Poland, and in the ranks of the 
unemployed, and down among the sharecroppers, to 
take in at once. Men are staggering from the mass of 
human misery and all the injustice in the world with a 
feeling of impotence. 


odds are ten to one against you,” said the West Point 
teacher, “charge.’”’ The calm assumption of our 
leaders that the greater the obstacles the greater the 
opportunity comes to us like a command to charge. 

The sentence of Thomas Paine became a battle- 
cry of the American Revolution. The title of this 
pamphlet ought to become the battlecry of aroused 
and reconsecrated Universalists. 

Not only do the times give us an opportunity, but 
the armies of those who believe in and practice brother- 
hood are larger, the methods of brotherhood are better, 
the works of brotherhood reach farther and do more 
than in any other age of history. The airplane which 
drops bombs carries food or serum to isolated com- 
munities. The news that the fight has begun against 
infantile paralysis goes out over the radio, and the 
dollars and dimes roll in from every hamlet and 
crossroads. The community chest drives are ad- 
vertised by the sirens of fire trucks and an army of 
people from every walk in life volunteer to help. 
Our Red Cross flies in Poland and Finland. The suf- 
fering may be greater than we can comprehend, but 
the volunteers to minister to it form a mighty legion. 

And we have come to a period in history when, * 
no matter how cruel, rapacious, brutal, a nation may 
be, how unjust its acts, it seeks to justify itself before 
the public opinion of the world, which is all for brother- 
hood. 

Who can keep these workers from getting dis- 
pirited? The church. What can make them go on 
when they want to lie down and sleep? The church. 
Who has created that public sentiment of the world 
that exalts both justice and mercy? In large part 
both the synagogue and the church. 

But the Universalist Church is such a small or- 
ganization. Many of our groups are so weak. Are 
they not justified in saying: What possible thing can 
we in this little organization do against an overwhelm- 
ing flood of evil and suffering? 

If we but look into history we shall find that many 
a time men have raised the same cry. Back in the 
dawn of history, the voice came to Gideon calling 
upon him to deliver his people from their intolerable 
sufferings under the Midianites. But Gideon said, 
when he heard the voice of the Lord: “Oh my Lord, 
wherewith shall I save Israel? Behold my family is 
poor in Manasseh and I am the least in my father’s 
house.” Then as now the Lord made answer, “Surely 
I will be with thee.” 

The great things that mark advance generally 
have come out of the efforts of single men and of small 


groups. 
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The Pilgrims were a small group. All the other 
groups of settlers were small. The army of Washing- 
ton was small.. The groups in the laboratories are 
small. The faculties of colleges are small. And in 
religion, from the days of the twelve apostles down, 
some of the most powerful factors in work for human 
brotherhood have been small. 

As a people Universalists have dedicated them- 
selves under God to brotherhood. 

In our earliest declaration of belief we linked 
holiness and happiness together and stated the con- 
nection between believers and good works. 

In our latest bond of fellowship and statement 
of faith we made the sublime declaration: ‘““We avow 
our faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 
in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the authority 
of truth known or to be known, and in the power of 
men of good will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God.” 

Now is the time for brotherhood. If we lack 
faith, let us do something for someone and we shall dis- 
cover it to be true that he who doeth the will shall 
know of the doctrine. 

The Quakers do not lack for helpers. They do 
the deeds of brotherhood. They do not lack for 
spiritual power. Their works give them faith and their 
faith inspires their works. 

Universalists may be little, but they do not need 
to be weak. 

Small churches may be poor, but they do not have 
to be poverty-stricken in spirit. 

A group of two or three or seven or ten can be 
effective if they but believe in themselves, in their 
fellowmen and in God. How clear it was to the He- 
brew seer. One with the Lord could withstand a 
thousand and two put ten thousand to flight. — 

The Forward Together Movement is made to bring 
us together, to help us realize the power in association, 
to reveal anew the joy of service, to make us look 
upon these times that, like the times of Paine, are a 
crisis, with clear and steady eye, and do our part 
with resolute heart. 

There never was a better time than now for 
brotherhood. There never was a greater need than 
now for a church dedicated to brotherhood. There 
never was a clearer call to duty. 

If another Paine shall write of the opening weeks 
of 1940, ‘“These are times that try men’s souls,” let us 
stop the retreat, cross our Delaware, and move with 
fresh courage to victories that are certain for men 
whose hearts are on fire. 

(Written for the Massachusetts Forward Together 
Campaign.) 
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MR. CAMPBELL’S ARTICLE 


HE article by Jeffrey W. Campbell published in 
this issue is given space simply because Mr. 
Campbell and his friends think that fair play 

makes it imperative that the editor print it. We doubt 
this, but gave him the benefit of the doubt. 

For those not acquainted with him, let us say 
that Mr. Campbell is a Socialist and has been the 
candidate of that party for governor of Massachusetts. 
He is a graduate of a Universalist theological school 


and an ordained Universalist minister. He officiated 
at the marriage of his sister to a white candidate for 
the Universalist ministry studying at St. Lawrence 
University. (He and his sister are colored.) 

Reading his article it is clear that he considers. 
the statement that ‘‘marriages between Negroes and 
whites or half-Negroes and whites is unwise” terribly 
inconsistent with a profession of faith in the brother- 
hood of man. We do not think so. We hold that 
any advice which stops people from doing things that 
usually result in unhappiness and which close doors. 
of service is sound and good and brotherly. 

Had we been charged with responsibility for the 
education of this boy of mixed parentage, we should 
have taken the ground that nothing good would come 
to him from “skipping impishly”’ around the vestry of 
a white church and “chuckling” over the embarrass- 
ment he was causing. 

The boy grew up, according to his story, to use 
his own life as a yardstick by which to measure every- 
body else. If they accepted his ideas, they were Chris- 
tians. If they did not accept them, they were not 
Christians. If they let him walk through life and 
through doors where he chose, they were believers in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
If they refused, they were not. We do not know of 
any white boy who is treated that way. If there were 
such a white boy, we should tell him kindly that 
humility is a Christian grace also. 

This, of course, may be nothing but “the sterile 
complacency of a crumbling bourgeois mediocrity,” 
but in our judgment it is plain common sense. 

Mr. Campbell’s description of a State Superin- 
tendent is not quite intelligible to us, but it appears as 
if he believed that New York state churches, except 
the one that had him for a minister, were composed of 
“‘badgered business men, embattled ladies’ aids, misfit 
ministers’ wives, neighborhood feuds, and clergymen 
torn in the schizophrenia of material immediacy and 
prophetic religion.”” We know all these types except 
those caught in the “‘schizophrenia,’”’ but we cannot 
concur in the assumption that this is an accurate pic- 
ture of the places and people visited by any State 
Superintendent. 

Mr. Campbell found a great fear on the part of 
the fellowship committee that examined him lest 
their true sentiments be found out and the Church be 
held up to the world as inconsistent, and he pursued 
his intention to bring the Church to the bar of judg- 
ment. He would likewise bring his country to the 
bar of judgment. 

We say frankly that we would admit no boy, 
white or black or mixed, to a theological school unless 
we were convinced that he could do a useful work in 
the ministry, and we should ordain no candidate to 
the ministry unless we were convinced that he had a 
fair chance to succeed. We would apply no test to 
one that we would not apply to the other, but race 
would enter in for all. 

As things are, colored or half-colored men may 
succeed in colored churches, not white, and white men 
in white churches. If a white minister has a colored 
wife, he is not apt to succeed. 

We should debar anybody and everybody who is 
not fitted to serve, and we should consider we were ~ 
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doing them a service. And likewise we should do our 
best, if they were willing to accept our aid, to open 
to everybody debarred, doors where they could suc- 
ceed. 

And we have no notion that our Great Master 
would have sent a messenger who would infuriate a 
group he desired to reach when he had one who would 
win them. Pragmatism and idealism should walk 
together instead of fighting. 

According to Mr. Campbell, if church and state 
act as if a colored man were a white man, they are 
good. If they do not, they are acting from fear or 
from prejudice, and many people are half conscious 
of the fact that they have turned from Christ. 

Now, curiously, we do not feel conscience-smitten 
or apologetic in this matter. We are quite willing 
to admit that in this, as in every other thing with 
which we deal, we may be mistaken. But we are per- 


fectly clear in mind about it and convinced we are. 


right. It happens that we have lived among colored 
people and like them. Let us assume now that we 
are not calling Mr. Campbell anything but eleven- 
sixteenths white. Those colored people we know best 
have been constructive in attitude and have taken the 
position that they should measure up fully to the op- 
portunities they have, seek ever larger opportunities, 
and so win the respect of the community. We be- 
lieve that to be the right way. 

Let us, white and colored, fight for every right 
under the law, fight to change the law if need be, fight 
to remove disabilities and restrictions upon any race, 
and be friendly and brotherly. 

We can do all these things without training colored 
boys to be ministers of white churches, without ap- 
proving of the action of a white boy in a school for 
our ministry in taking a colored wife, and without en- 
dorsing marriages between the white and the colored 
which make life for them and for their children an 
uphill job. 


* * 


THE TREASURES OF THE SNOW 


ND what does the old writer in the book of Job 
mean by the treasures of the snow or of the 
hail? We do not know. We are reasonably 

sure that he never faced a blizzard like that which 
struck Boston late in the day on February 14. Incon- 
venience, paralysis in business, heart failure, death, 
seemed to be the only “treasures” visible, and we 
should like to dispense with all of these. People slept 
in railroad stations and people paid out their good 
money for hotel accommodations when they had per- 
fectly good beds waiting for them not far away. 
People died after struggling through drifts. Motorists 
were stalled by the thousand. Cars were stuck in the 
middle of the street on the square where the editorial 
sanctum is located. Guests at banquets remained at 
banquets till breakfast time. ‘The Senator,’ a fast 
train from Washington due at ten p. m., rolled in the 
next morning. All of this description, we realize, only 
scratches the surface. The real suffering is beyond 
our ken. 

But what of treasures? Well, can we not speak of 

exhilaration of spirit in those equipped to face it, 
satisfaction in those who conquer it and who realize 
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they have done a good job? The lineman, the motor- 
man, the chauffeurs and helpers on the snowplows, 
the crews of the trains, the stenographers in silk stock- 
ings who get there on foot, the milkman in a pung, the 
bread man with his horse-cart, all must have a sense 
of well-being and achievement, except perhaps the 
ladies in silk stockings, unless they had brought other 
stockings and shoes with them. Only the Scots girl 
followed by her faithful dog fought her way through 
on foot to our office. Superintendents of highways, 
heads of city street-cleaning departments, had a prob- 
lem, and right nobly did they perform their tasks. 

There are economic treasures in the snow— 
warm snow blankets for the crops and the perennials 
endangered by bitter cold, a storehouse of water for 
reservoirs and streams and banking for old houses 
which let the wind in through the floor. 

There are treasures of beauty in the storm when 
at its wildest and in the morning after the storm. 

The birds and the furry friends suffer, for their 
access to food is blocked and starvation threatens, but 
the human race is developing in thoughtfulness and 
generosity and food is put out. 

There are treasures if we but look for them. 

“Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow and hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
hail?” 

The most stormy of winds “fulfills the word” 
of the Living God. 


k OF 


SLOWLY THE PROCESSION PASSES 


E recently received a letter from Mrs. Arthur 

W. Grose, dated 531 Cowper Street, Palo 

Alto, Calif., January 28, saying: “Dr. Grose 

passed away this morning after a long but serene ill- 

ness. He did not suffer and was ready to go. Every 

week I read to him from the Leader, and he kept up his 
interest in his friends and in the good work.” 

As we write these words news comes of the death 
of Albert Hammatt. 

Here were two entirely different ministers, both 
useful, bound together in one precious faith. We 
have been associated closely with both men. We 
especially think of Dr. Grose after his distinguished 
service in the World War, supplying the pulpit in 
Washington and preaching with power. 

We think of Hammatt at the old Wayside Inn, 
cracking jokes but defending valiantly his deepest 
convictions. 

Slowly the procession passes. In classes, the 
young men come into the ministry. Singly the older 
men drop out. But change is continuous. So it is 
in everything. We mourn with those who mourn, 
for these men were bound to us by many ties. But 
always there are the hope and faith that carry us on 
to the end. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Are we ashamed of the word pacifist?’ asks 
John Haynes Holmes in his “Jottings.’”’ We are not. 
Turn to the Latin version of Matthew 5:9. ‘Pacifici, 
pacifists, peace-makers. ‘Blessed are the pacifists for 
they shall be called the sons of God.’ ” 
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Universalists Honor the Editors 
Dr. Shipler Addresses the Boston Universalist Club 


N the extraordinary series of meetings which the 
Boston Universalist Club is holding this season, 
there was held one on Lincoln’s Birthday in 

honor of the church press in general and of The Chris- 
tian Leader in particular. Victor A. Friend, president 
of the club, and his associates placed this meeting in 
charge of Dr. Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, who arranged the program, and, at 
the request of Mr. Friend, acted as toastmaster. 

The principal speaker was the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, D. D., of New York, editor of The Churchman, 
a Protestant Episcopal journal, and also rector of the 
Episcopal church in Chatham, New Jersey. Last 
April, Dr. Shipler was elected president of the As- 
sociated Church Press of the United States and Can- 
ada, in succession to Dr. van Schaick. 

Seated at the head table with Dr. Lalone and Dr. 
Shipler were editors of religious journals in Boston: 
Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zions Herald, Methodist, Dr. 
William E. Gilroy, of Advance, Congregational, Llew- 
ellyn Jones of The Christian Register, Unitarian, and 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of ‘Religion Today,” 
a weekly feature of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
Also at the head table with Mr. Friend were James D. 
Tillinghast, secretary of the club, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, Prof. John Green, and the 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Oneonta, who had arrived 
recently in Boston to help for a few weeks in important 
work for the General Convention. 

Theodore Whitney, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, briefly addressed 
the club, recalling the fire of a year ago which had 
destroyed the beautiful spire of the Universalist 
church in Wakefield, Mass., and had done other dam- 
age, and the hurricane of last September which had 
destroyed the Methodist church of that town and 
made the Methodists guests of the Universalist church 
for some months. He invited all to come to Wakefield 
for the dedication of the new spire and organ on Feb- 
ruary 22. “The fire,’’ he said, “has been the remaking 
of the church. The men of the church have worked 
at the repairs every Saturday afternoon and every 
Tuesday night for the past year, a labor of love, which 
has saved hundreds of dollars to the church.” 

The Rev. Charles A. Wyman was introduced 
and warmly greeted. 

Dr. Lalone also introduced Alvar W. Polk, over 
fifty years in the service of the Universalist Publishing 
House, who was cheered. David Englund, editor of 
the Community Church News, in the same way, re- 
ceived a cordial welcome. 

On the theory that there would be but one speech 
and that the other editors would simply take a bow, 
Dr. Lalone called them all to their feet, Hartman, 
Gilroy, Jones and Dieffenbach, and while all did 
their part well, the club itself, after Shipler had 
finished, shattered the plan and made them all speak 
briefly. 

Introducing Dr. Shipler, Dr. Lalone called him 
“a crusader for truth and right,” and said that his in- 


fluence had extended far beyond the borders of his own 
denomination. 


The Address of Dr. Shipler 


“The Churchman,” said Dr. Shipler, “is 135 years 
old. I try to explain as I go about the country that 
people must not confuse the age of the editor with the 
age of the paper. I see the danger, as I hear your 
toastmaster introduce Mr. Polk as one who has served 
the Universalist Publishing House over a century. 

“For an Episcopalian I had an exceedingly bad 
start or an exceedingly good start, as you choose to 
look at it, for I was originally a Universalist. My 


mother and her people were Universalists and, I be- 


lieve, distantly related to Hosea Ballou. 

' “Wor several years, I was in secular journalism. 
I started work with the old Boston Traveler in February, 
1907. Every morning I walked over the Common to 
the office, and in those days we had to get there at 
seven a.m. My walk around Boston this afternoon 
stirred many memories. When I heard the fire en- 
gines, I thought how many times I had turned out in 
zero weather to chase the engines to fires. When I 
saw this hotel (the Bellevue) I recalled how I was sent 
at midnight to interview a chorus girl about to be 
married to the son of an old Boston family. 

“On the Traveler I got an insight into the way 
newspapers are made and managed. It was a common 
practice in Boston in those days not to publish news 
of unpleasant things happening in department stores, 
which were the best advertisers in the paper. If a 
paper published such a story the advertising contract 
went out of the window. While I was on the Traveler, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer bought the paper and one 
day there came into the office a gentleman who I 
learned was Mr. Marlen E. Pew. He called the staff 
around him and said: ‘From now on the Traveler 
prints the truth.’ We did not take it seriously, but 
the next morning when we came to work we saw 
placards all around the news room on which in large 
letters were ‘Truth,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘Truth.’ 

“T well recall the time when the publisher called 
Mr. Pew into his office and said, ‘Marlen, we are 
licked.’ Without hesitating an instant Pew replied, 
‘Here is my resignation.’ Without anything in sight, 
he gave up a good salary for his principles. Advertising 
did it. His career afterward, on the Editor and Pub- 
lisher illustrated the same high courage and inde- 
pendence. 

“All through the Spanish Civil War, The New 
York Times kept correspondents with each side and, 
day by day, published their stories in parallel columns. 
From Catholics all over the country and from the 
Archbishop himself came protests against the action 
of the Times in giving the story from the Loyalists. 
No New York paper, strong and independent as some © 
are, has reported the situation in this country about 
the Silver Shirts. 

‘‘Alongside that situation in the daily press, which 
js a real problem, one must set the work of two inde- 
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pendent secular journals, The Nation and The New 
Republic, which dare to publish news that no other 
paper will handle. 

“Oswald Garrison Villard quotes James Bryce 
as saying of E. L. Godkin, long editor of The N ation, 
‘The paper was the man and the man was the paper.’ 
And Villard adds, ‘He was clearness and courage per- 
sonified. He never advocated anything he did not be- 
lieve in with passionate conviction.’ And the same 
article points out that historians today have no better 
source material than the bound volumes of The Nation. 
There is nothing finer in the history of journalism 
than the unquenchable integrity of Godkin and Gar- 
rison, the two editors of The Nation. 

“TI have spoken at length of secular journalism 
because I want a background against which to set the 
possibilities and opportunities of religious journalism. 
At this table the editors, representing various denom- 
inations, are agreed on many things. 

“The religious journal can do a lot of things that 
the daily paper cannot do. The daily paper cannot 
say much about religion in its highest sense. The 
religious journal can be and is inclusive in the field of 
religion. It covers religion in the old sense and re- 
ligion as related to life. It tries to show men that 
justice between man and man is basic in religion. 
To do justice and love mercy and walk humbly with 
God does not belong to any denomination but to all, 
and the religious press tries to hold the people it 
reaches up to this high ideal. It tries to show the sec- 
tarian that religion goes far beyond the boundaries of 
a sect. 

“Secondly, the religious press, with a few excep- 
tions, is far freer than any other press. It helps men 
immersed in propaganda to keep their poise and bal- 
ance, to be fair, to look on all sides, and to act from 
high motives. 

“In the third place, it has a noble educational 
mission and, to the best of its ability, tries to fulfill it. 
It tells what religion is. Sometimes people say that 
because the daily papers publish so much religious 
news we no longer need the religious journal. It would 
be just as sensible to say that because they publish so 
much art news we no longer need the art journal, or 
publish so much scientific news we no longer need the 
scientific journal. 

“Sometimes men say to us that laymen no longer 
are interested in controversy, that we ought to keep 
debates out of our papers and present only ‘sweetness 
and light.’ Ina day when the influence of the ‘Town 
Meeting of the Air’ is spreading into every hamlet in 
the land and discussion groups are springing up every- 
where, they dare utter this folly. Do we want in this 
country a democracy so far as the state is concerned 
and an autocracy so far as religion is concerned? We 
believe violently, if you will forgive the word, in dis- 
cussion. 

“The church press emphasizes the trend toward 
church unity. 

“Every religious journal that is worth its salt 
stands for what we mean this night of Lincoln’s 
birthday when we utter the word democracy. 

“The church press stands for the Bill of Rights— 
for the rights of majorities and for the less popular 
rights of minorities. The papers represented in our 


Associated Church Press are a unit against the hateful 
menace of anti-Semitism. 

“The religious journals back church institutions 
and welfare projects. The space given freely to these 
things is worth thousands of dollars in every denomina- 
tion if paid for at advertising rates. 

“The papers point out weaknesses in churches. 
Whenever this happens, they are called disloyal. 
They are just as disloyal as a doctor who makes a 
diagnosis. 

“In the Episcopal Church, our papers pointed out 
what was involved in a proposed heresy trial in Texas, 
and sent a competent man to report the case. The 
charges were dropped and there never has been a 
heresy trial in the Episcopal Church since. 

“The religious papers did not hesitate to expose 
evil conditions in the motion picture industry, and 
they exerted a mighty influence. 

“They are poverty stricken not from loss of cir- 
culation or loss of interest, but from a great shift in 
advertising. Nothing in this country deserves more 
adequate support. 

“And I want to add in closing that these ideals 
and principles are illustrated week after week in The 
Christian Leader.” 

Dr. van Schaick, called up by Dr. Lalone, said: 
“T was sitting here listening intently, taking notes 
and thinking how big and fine it was for Dr. Shipler 
in the midst of pressing duties to come on for this meet- 
ing, and what a fine address he was making, and how 
we all honored him, when he took my breath away 
with that last sentence. I was not looking for it. I 
was not ready forit. All of us are most grateful for it. 
There has been nothing finer in my life as an editor 
than my association with the men in the profession. 
We are bound together by ties of respect and affection. 
We are not working for unity, for we have it.” 

As Dr. Lalone was about to close the meeting, 
Dr. Hartman leaped to his feet and Dr. van Schaick 
introduced him. He said: 

“As dean of the editors in the Boston Church 
Press Club, I cannot let this meeting close without 
speaking for all the editors and saying how grateful 
we are for your hospitality and this great meeting. 
We all look up to Shipler. Weallhonorhim. Weare 
indebted to the Boston Universalist Club for a great 
evening.” 

Mr. Friend quickly whispered to Dr. van Schaick, 
who rose and said: “Our president now and then has 
a great idea. He has just had one. He has just whis- 
pered, ‘Call Gilroy up.’ I introduce Dr. Gilroy for a 
word.” 

Dr. Gilroy said in part: “I too am grateful to 
Dr. Shipler and to this club. Among the papers rep- 
resented here there has been the finest kind of feeling. 
No one of us has ever wanted to scoop the other. If 
John publishes an article that I want, I know that I 
can have it, and if I get something John wants he 
knows that he can have that, and he knows that he 
will not have to wait until I use it, but he can use it 
ahead of me if he wants to. We do not compete but 
we co-operate. And I want to say to you people after 
eighteen years of it that, in my judgment, all of us are 
far better off today than if we had tried to get ahead 
of one another. And I want to add that some of these 
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inter-church organizations would move ahead faster 
if they had the kind of unity that we have, based on 
regard, on confidence, on trust, on the things Christ 
stood for.” 

Mr. Friend leaned over and whispered to Dr. 
van Schaick, “It would be a shame not to have those 
other two men say a word.” - So prompted and in- 
structed, Dr. van Schaick rose and said: ‘‘In old days 
when I ran out of editorials and had nothing to say and 
I had reached the dead line I always grabbed a Chris- 
tian Register, took a hasty look, and then sailed into 
Dieffenbach.” ‘‘Yes,” said Dieffenbach. ‘“‘And the 
people who saw the thunder and lightning in our two 
papers, often were amazed to see us going down the 
street together conversing like comrades.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach then told in a most interesting 
way of his experiences as an editor on The Boston 
Transcript. ‘In all these years,” he declared, ‘‘I have 
been free. I have discussed the most controversial 
subjects and never hasa word of my copy been altered.’’ 

Speaking of Dr. Shipler he said: The Churchman 
is a model for the rest of us. If we needed any illus- 
tration we have it in the fight for clean motion pictures 
which he has inspired and led.” 

Introducing Llewellyn Jones, Dr. van Schaick 
said: ‘‘Our final speaker is a literary man. He is so 
literary that when it is time to go home, his secretary 
has to put his coat on him, turn him in the right di- 


rection and give him a push, and when it is time to go 
to the office, his wife has to put his coat on him, point 
him the other way and again give hima push. But he 
is a master of his field.”’ 

Mr. Jones responded in one of the most witty 
speeches of the evening. He said: “‘When an organ- 
ism is transplanted, it must find a favoring environ-— 
ment or perish. When I was transplanted from the 
Chicago that I knew to this strange Boston, I did not 
know the difference between a Cabot and a cod. 
John van Schaick and his associates supplied the new 
environment. Then this union of editors came along, 
a union affiliated neither with the C. I. O. nor the A. F. 
of L., and they put their hands under my chin and 
kept my head above water. Sometimes when I look 
into the glass, I don’t know whether I see the reflection 
of a Unitarian or a Universalist. The Universalists 
have been so kind to me. I, too, appreciate the 
courtesy of this club and the inspiration of this 
meeting.” 

Then Dr. van Schaick said: “As we break up let 
me tell the truth. We owe this inspiring meeting to 
the energy, the vision, the planning, of one of the most 
loyal, hard-working, efficient fellows that ever came 
down the pike. Let us give a hand to Emerson Hugh 
Lalone!”’ There was an enthusiastic response and then 
the meeting ended. 

ds Vids 


Personality Not Pigmentation 


Jeffrey W. 


OR a long time I have felt that I owed the follow- 
ing statement to the people of the Universalist 
Church. The material which it contains is of 

so personal a nature that were the purpose in hand the 
winning of an argument or the placing of a blame it 
would never see the light. Had the editorials of the 
Leader dealing with Marian Anderson and the D. A. R. 
and the August utterance on “Idealism and Realism 
in Mixed Marriages” never appeared, I should prob- 
ably have delayed the writing for several more years. 
Although these articles did not reach me in war-time 
Europe until weeks after they had been written (I 
refer to the latter editorial here), I have purposely 
waited until feelings should be sufficiently cooled to 
permit what I hope will be a more creative slant upon 
the whole issue. 

My purpose is not to defend a Negro people whose 
American journey needs no defense. Nor does the 
contralto whose voice will sing her in and out of Hell 
without argument stand in need of this. The two 
young people whose wedding ceremony I was honored 
to perform have their thirteenth chapter of Corinth- 
ians. My worry is the Church in whose institutions 
I have been active for twenty years and the policy of 
segregation of minority races established in its editorial 
columns and tacitly accepted by its membership. 

My own background includes four generations of 
marriages between West African and Anglo-Saxon 
stock. These unions have taken place in England, 
Africa, and America. They have occurred in slavery 
and out of it, in wedlock and out of it. Tribal chief- 
tains, English gentlewomen, pre-Civil War governors 


Campbell 


of the South, mingle with seventeenth century coloniz- 
ers of Massachusetts and generals of the American 
Revolution. In other words, I happen to be one of 
those products of intermarriage whose anticipation 
has been invoked for three centuries to smother 
the love people of differing stocks have felt for one 
another. 

To the people of the Universalist Church and any- 
one else in doubt about the matter I wish to say that, 
so far from writhing in the frustration generally 
sketched for such in second-rate novels, I can trace 
about eight-tenths of the values I hold dearest in life 
directly to that factor. Among these values I would 
list the interpretation of the teaching of Jesus given 
me by the Universalist Church. Any church which 
cannot understand that stands in peril of a judgment. 
It is that judgment I wish to forestall. 


In this particular respect I think I can do a job for 
that church no other of its membership is equipped to 
perform. I say this in the deepest humility. I had 
nothing more to do about the union of chromosomes 
responsible for me than any of the rest of us. It 
merely happens that in my case the smashing paradox 
between the ideal inescapably implied in the Univer- 
salist interpretation of theology and its woeful in- 
capacity to implement that ideal is sharply illustrated. 
Until that conflict is resolved there can be no progress 
for the movement. 

In a very real sense I have been educated by the 
Universalist denomination. On personal initiative I 
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selected its church school before I had passed my first 
decade. For the ten years prior to my departure for 
university I attended its services regularly and ac- 
cepted its right hand of fellowship on the express de- 
sire to be more active in its work. 

By the time I was twelve years of age the paradox 
between intention and action of Universalism was 
shaking that little church. From time to time I have 
been the innocent cause of shaking it ever since. Self- 
satisfied, middle-class people that they were, they had 
nevertheless been attracted by a faith which preached 
the Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood 
of Man. That message had struck sufficiently deep 
for them to realize that they could not preach or ac- 
cept that belief while excluding the only youngster of 
mixed parentage (in the Anglo-African sense) in the 
neighborhood. With each stage of my development 
the paradox grew sharper. Should I take a role in 
this or that pageant? What would a conference say 
if I were to represent the church? Should I be asked 
to teach a class? Would it be safe to hold box socials 
where anyone’s daughter might ... . 

Time and again I have seen the committees of 
that church sit down to each minor struggle. I have 
seen members of that church harden at a concession 
they could not bring themselves to make, and, because 
they had to admit defeat of a principle which had begun 
to remake their lives, grow bitter and unlovely. 

Surprisingly often I have seen others achieve a 
real triumph over their bourgeois fear of doing some- 
thing “of which the community couldn’t be expected 
to approve.” Each time such victory was won I have 
seen those people grow with a new understanding of 
life, just because they had come closer to being what 
they actually wanted to be but hadn’t had faith that 
they could. And all through these early days I 
skipped about that vestry while such struggle was in 
process knowing perfectly well what a scrap I was 
creating and impishly chuckling at it, for I had all the 
mischievousness of the average youngster albeit cir- 
cumstances channeled it in unaccustomed paths. 

Going to a college for the explicit purpose of 
training for the Universalist ministry only spread the 
problem with which that church had wrestled over a 
broader section of the denomination. One keen test 
of the caliber of a denomination is to be found in the 
quality of vision in the men who are assigned to train 
its ministry. If that vision is on the level of the aver- 
age church member struggling in the slough of a so- 
ciety which it is the mission of the movement to trans- 
form, God will need to help that church, for no other 
force will be able to. 

The interview given me by the dean of the Theo- 
logical School was held in midst of summer when the 
extra coatings of tan I habitually don for that season 
were at their thickest: in short, I was as dark at the 
time as I ever expect to be. The problem presented 
to my ministry by the present development of Amer- 
ican churchianity was put forward as strongly as I 
hav2 ever heard it stated. So far as the training facili- 
ties of the Universalist Church were concerned I was 
offered the ground floor, to stand or fall on my own 
merit. I knew then as now that had he done other- 
wise every principle for which Universalism stands 
would have gone by the board. And I believe with an 
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abiding faith that many, who on grounds of material 
expediency have questioned his wisdom, know in their 
inmost hearts that this is true. ' 

From start to finish the six years of close fellow- 
ship which I knew with the faculty and students of 
that Theological School has been one of the richest I 
have known in an experience abundantly blessed 
with such fellowships. Every opportunity or ad- 
vantage which the school could make available to 
any of its students was placed at my disposal. Under- 
graduates from the South who had stated that the day 
I entered the building they must leave for good re- 
mained to become friends whose esteem I hope to 
merit to my dying day. 


II 


Nor was the school alone in the denomination in 
its policy of absolute fairness. The State Convention 
from which I had come went out of its way to double 
the contribution made to young men preparing for 
its ministry in my case. The home church based a ser- 
vice of worship on my departure for theological study, 
along with a fellow student. An esteemed Sunday 
school teacher of mine consumed three handkerchiefs 
in the process. 

I think I can honestly say that at no time in this 
six-year period of preparation was I blinded to the dif- 
ficulties at hand. Invariably at church conventions 
the fathers of the faith would peer sadly at me over 
their spectacles, murmuring sometimes openly, al- 
ways inwardly, “My dear young man, how you will be 
hurt! What are you doing in this ministry? You are 
brave but unwise.”” And always I would smile very 
gently because it seemed to me, with a clarity for 
which I cannot bring myself to apologize, that they 
were failing to grasp the genius of their own faith. 
Had I followed their analysis I should have tried to 
build my life in terms of a decadent society’s estimate 
of a physical exterior for which I was in no way re- 
sponsible. This would have involved a complete 
rejection of personal integrity and placed the whole 
self in jeopardy. As it was I insisted on striving to 
build that life in harmony with personal convictions 
of usefulness which were areas of behavior in which I 
felt a measure of responsibility. 'To do so required 
less courage and involved less danger than their course 
would actually have made inevitable. 

Had any factor been wanting to convince me of 
the soundness of my course the relations I knew with 
the people whose parish I was privileged to serve as 
minister would have supplied that lack. As I type 
from the little Welsh village where I am studying, 
there rests on the desk beside me a mass letter of re- 
membrances from people of that church. It is nearly 
five years since I have been among them, yet there is 
scarcely a name on that list with which I cannot link 
a memory of creative fellowship. The Founding 
Fathers are right only if they have in mind the type of 
church institution which accepts lock, stock, and 
barrel the sterile complacency of a crumbling bour- 
geois mediocrity. This is precisely the type of institu- 
tion in which I would not care to be found dead, and if 
the mere item of complexion has saved me from it I 
feel deeply convinced that that benevolent Providence 
which gives nature’s little wild things a protective 
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coloring to hide them from the destroyer, has extended 
its ministrations unto me. 

I shall never forget the Committee on Fellowship 
which examined me for ordination. Thirty minutes 
on my theology and four hours on my politics and racial 
attitudes. There was a very serious younger clergy- 
man, newly called to a big task and quietly on fire 
with zeal for his job. Here alone did I feel a quality 
which could make me part of a thing vastly bigger than 
either of us. There was a former classmate, fresh to 
his first church, terribly anxious to be helpful but gal- 
vanized with fear of seeming “radical.’”” At the time 
there was little danger. An elderly and eminently 
respectable lawyer came next. In light of the values 
which had shaped his life he was honest to the very 
core. Both of us knew perfectly well that inside and 
out I represented everything antithetical to his views, 
yet there he sat, determination written in every line of 
his face to give me a square deal.”’ 

There was a State Superintendent. Knowing 
what little I do about the work of State Superin- 
tendents, it has always been a mystery to me that 
they maintain as much social vision as they do. 
The assignment of “walking diplomat”’ without port- 
folio or power among groups composed of badgered 
business men, embattled ladies’ aids, misfit ministers’ 
wives, neighborhood feuds and clergymen torn in the 
schizophrenia of material immediacy and prophetic 
religion, is adequate to destroy prophets (and actually 
it does). I can hear the thick rich baritone of my in- 
terrogator today: “‘Now Jeffrey, about your politics. 
.... Are you a Communist?” “No.” “Urrrmph! 
Socialist?” “Yes.” “Urrrmph! Well, what kind of 
a Socialist? Do you think Russia is a better place to 
live in than the U.S. A.?” 

Finally the committee voted ordination. - It did 
so with more travail of spirit. There was the genuine 
fear of kindly people who disliked seeing a harmless 
idealist hurt. At this point they might well have been 
right had the crux not been a problem of racial preju- 
dice about which the mere accident of birth compelled 
me to know more than any of them possibly could. 
There was a second, far deeper, fear. It was so deep 
I doubt if any of that committee could have placed a 
finger onit. Ifeltitinthisway. They wanted their 
church to be the kind of institution which could unite 
its theory with its practice. Inwardly they knew that 
it was not, nor, within the limits of their imagination, 
could they see it becoming such. They feared lest that 
central weakness be demonstrated to the world. 
Through no connivance of my own I happened to be a 
walking demonstration of that weakness. Failure to 
ordain me would have been an even more flagrant 
confession of the same failure. In that dilemma they 
were caught and the whole denomination, not to men- 
tion liberal Christianity, with them. 


Ill 


I have seen the traces of that conflict, conscious 
or unconscious, written on the face of every superin- 
tendent with whom I have ever spoken. I know how 
it would simplify matters if I should move a thousand 
miles south and begin to sing mammy songs and pick 
cotton (activities which, however commendable, are 
notoriously outside the habit patterns of New Eng- 


landers born and bred). But to do so would betray 
both my personal integrity and my church; I was called 
to its ministry. 

Actually all America is faced with the same di- 
lemma. Neither the ‘Great Democracy” nor the 
Universalist Church can be true to itself without recog- 
nizing in word and intention the fact that “He hath 
made of one blood all nations.”’ The unique factor of 
Jesus and the Hebrew prophets is that they never 
say “‘all men should be brothers,” but that they already 
are. It is the refusal of men to act on the reality of 
their common brotherhood which has produced the 
Hell in which we blindly struggle today. 

The rationalizing by which American institutions 
from the United States Supreme Court down to the 
editorial columns of The Christian Leader seek to es- 
cape that conflict would outweigh the tomes of the 
Judgment Book. One line from the column says: “If 
a young colored man desires to enter a white theo- 
logical school . . . . and has as his ideal the service of 
hisrace....’’ For the sake of bringing out a point 
I will play guinea pig and assume that I might be the 
chap in question. Looking first between the lines I 
see that the writer has jumped to one of two conclu- 
sions, either that race is a matter of the preponderant 
biological inheritance in a man, or that the subject is 
biologically ‘‘pure.’’ Neither of these assumptions 
happens to be true. My actual inheritance is a ratio 
of eleven-sixteenths to five, the preponderancy being 
on the Saxon side. Were I to assume the racial theory 
of the editor I would immediately proclaim myself a 
Saxon and proceed to act accordingly. This I shall 
never do. 

But I find an even greater source of disturbance 
in the terrific race consciousness the writer betrays. 
He is so much more conscious of my biological con- 
struction than Iam myself. I shall always remember 
the editor as a very kindly gentleman who once went 
out of his way to enable me to attend a summer session 
at Union Theological School, where I gained many of 
the ideas reflected in this paper. It never occurred to 
me to query or even become conscious of the racial 
characteristics of his grandparents. Had I given the 
matter thought I should doubtless have felt a vague 
satisfaction that a fortuitous combination of genes, 
cells, conditionings and integrated experiences had 
produced a personality I felt the better for having 
known. I feel that race consciousness even more than 
race prejudice will provide an insuperable barrier 
against the Kingdom of Heaven which is a Universal 
Brotherhood. 

But the editorial goes on: “If, however, he (the 
young colored man) despises his race, wants to have 
nothing to do with it, insists that he intends to join 
the white race, serve white churches, marry a white 
girl... .” Let us take the individuals from this 
school of red herrings one by one. 

It is as biologically incorrect to be proud of a race 
as to be ashamed of it; no one of us has anything what- 
ever to do about it and without a modicum of free will 
in a matter there can be neither praise nor blame. 

As regards what the editor actually means by my 
race, let me say with all the emphasis at my command, 
that scarcely a day goes by that I do not humbly 
thank God that the social consequences of the racial 
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fusion in my veins compelled me (through no virtue of 
my own) to start thinking in social terms about ten 
years ahead of the rest of my generation. I do not 
mean by this that awareness of social destruction of 
personality values is limited to products of “mixed 
marriages.”’ I only know that I can check my own de- 
velopment as a person, and know beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt that without the above-mentioned factor 
the avaricious little entrepreneur I started out to be 
would by now be going slowly insane within the 
squirrel-cage of our disintegrating capitalist society 
where so many of my biologically impeccable con- 
temporaries are stifling. That combination of cir- 
cumstances has at least made me capable of knowing 
the fellowship of the band of men and women who, in 
the increasing chaos, can see ‘‘a new heaven and a 
new earth.” It has given me my life’s calling and for 
this I am profoundly grateful. It is only because I 
wish the Church which helped me on the road to take 
part in the adventure that I write this paper. 

I think I was nearly twenty before I finally con- 
vinced the woman who brought me into the world of 
the truth of this statement, and showed her that if I 
had grown up to know that my mother had been able 
to love a man with the blood of Africa in his veins but 
had been wanting in the spiritual strength to confess 
that love in marriage, I should have had cause to be 
deeply ashamed. 


IV 


Spiritually I do not worry about the Negro 
people. Out of its suffering has grown a religious in- 
sight which towers over anything America has yet 
produced. I could have prayed that some flaw in the 
law which denies the inheritance of acquired charac- 
teristics could have given me that heritage. But if I 
feel any clear call to a ministry, it is leveled against 
the institutions of segregation which at present hold 
millions back from knowing their true fraternity. I 


am not interested in preaching to congregations of 


brachyocephalics, Indo-Aryans, or anything else as 
such. If there is a single ‘‘valley of dried bones” in 
all the world it is to be found in the smug bourgeois 
complacency of the middle class which, by accident of 
belonging to the majority population, generally 
happens to be called white. 

When the young man of our editor’s thought 
comes to marry I have the right to make but one sug- 
gestion to him, namely, that he love and respect his 
wife for the precious bond their mutual personalities 
has made possible. If that is there all the gestapos in 
the world cannot destroy it; if it is not no stud pedi- 
gree of narrow noses, long heads, or dermal pigmenta- 
tion will supply it. Likewise let him not insult the 
social thinking of their children before they are born 
by deciding the limit of their spiritual stature. 

To the rest of the world I would suggest that the 
message of the Christian faith suffers from its witnesses 
when the fact that two young people can love each 
other at a time when millions of youth are being 
hurled at each other’s throats, merits an adverse 
editorial. 

In summary let me reaffirm that America’s race 
problem is rooted in the ideology which was developed 
during the period when Negro slavery was economl- 


cally profitable and therefore had to be ethically justi- 
fied. Segregation, Jim Crow tactics, and the ugly 
undertone of lynch law are all part of the vicious 
hangover. Part of the result is that I can experience 
a courtesy in London which would be unthinkable in 
Washington, D. C., and anticipate infinitely less 
physical danger in Munich, Germany, than I should 
expect in Savannah, Georgia. Such a statement as 
Theodore Roosevelt’s, ‘Equality of privilege does 
not mean identity of privilege,” represents nothing 
more than a politician’s effort to quiet two elements in 
his constituency and maintain office without touching 
the status quo. Strangely enough, history may for- 
give such tactics in a politician; I doubt if it will be 
so lenient where a Church is concerned. It would be 
an indicator of greater spiritual health were the quo- 
tation from John Stuart Mill’s essay on Representa- 
tive Government invoked: ‘‘Any prejudice whatever 
will be insurmountable if those who do not share it 
themselves truckle to it, and flatter it, and accept it 
as a law of nature.” 

Legislation will not serve the occasion. The three 
husky amendments written: into our Constitution 
nearly a century ago have gone as far as it is possible 
for laws to venture without practical support in the 
public conscience. The development of that con- 
science is the essential task of the Churches in general 
and, in this instance, I feel the peculiar sphere of the 
Universalist Church because of its unique gospel. 
Here again my plea is not for the victims of the system 
but for the perpetrators of the crime. On every oc- 
casion when I see some wretched little hotel clerk 
trying to protect his bread and butter by hiding be- 
hind a lie which will deny me a room I realize what 
this code has done to the majority group. When we 
see mobs of ordinarily decent people dancing with the 
blood crazed faces of tortured fiends about a twitching 
black corpse suspended from a tree, I realize the awful- 
ness of the judgment visited upon a society which has 
countenanced segregation. For this is the perfectly 
logical outcome of a policy which prattles of “Equality 
and-or identity of privilege.” It is the moral re- 
jection of the great gift of God that men are brothers. 

The job is far from an easy one, but it will be 
made yet more difficult if we take refuge behind the 
escape devices of racially separate washstands, theater 
booths, marriage laws and zoning regulations. In a 
society such as ours churches must create little oases 
in which persons from the widest possible variety of 
racial and cultural backgrounds can know each other 
as persons. Thence the consciousness of an all-per- 
vading unit must filter out into the shop, the dance 
hall, the school and the home. 

In my own case I feel that the church and its 
institutions have gone farther than dozens of good 
men would have believed it possible for them to go. 
For that reason I cannot submerge and do the com- 
fortable thing which would morally weaken the 
spiritual stand which the Universalist Church must 
make or forfeit its reason for existence. 

aK * * 


“Can Satan drive out Satan?” Apparently he can, Scrip- 
ture to the contrary notwithstanding. For here we read that 
Hitler has banished the playing of swing music from all of Ger- 
many!— Unity. 
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Spiritual Leader or Hired Man? 


Robert Lewis Weis 


““My brethren, these things ought not so to be.” 


HIS is not to be a sermon, but I have seldom 
preached about any condition which cried more 
loudly for a remedy, nor has my conscience ever 


urged me more insistently to take up my pen against . 


an evil. Indeed, feeling as I do it would be cowardly 
not to make my protest, and I dare say that I speak 
for dozens of others. 

There are two great weaknesses in the liberal 
churches, and, for that matter, in most denominations 
with the congregational polity: the placement of 
ministers and their dismissal. Both faults can be over- 
come, but this present article has to do with the dis- 
missal of pastors, which in the congregational type of 
churches has been largely an affair of the separate 
parishes. 

Not long ago I received a letter which deeply 
touched me—made me about half sick and caused my 
wife to shed sympathetic tears. A minister who had 
been settled over a Universalist parish for several 
years doing good work and with no criticisms having 
been made against him was suddenly told by one of 
his trustees: “We have held a meeting and decided 
that when you go home for your holidays this summer 
you need not return. No fault whatever to find with 
you or your family, for we all like you very much, but 
you do not seem to be getting the young people to come 
to church.” 

Now I have never met this minister, but I have 
heard of so many similar dismissals having occurred 
that I realize that it is a not uncommon happening, 
and in fact it has occurred over and over again in cer- 
tain Universalist, Unitarian and Congregational par- 
ishes, and I have heard of the same thing being done 
in Presbyterian and Baptist churches. It is a shame- 
ful condition and calls for prompt correction. We do 
not wonder that Dr. F. M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, at their last annual 
meeting expressed his disgust with the way in which 
some ministers have been treated as hired men, and 
he very properly threatened to expose the parishes 
which are guilty of this practice if they continue to use 
their spiritual leaders in this fashion. 

In the churches having the congregational system 
of self-government there has always been a comfortable 
feeling that the independent churches are the most 
democratic. I suppose they were—once—but all too 
often nowadays the separate parishes are unblushingly 
oligarchical rather than democratic. It is false to 
boast about democracy when oligarchical methods are 
so widely employed. A true democracy is government 
by the majority and not by cliques or unrepresentative 
minorities. 

The minister to whom I have referred who was 
summarily dismissed, was told that no public parish 

-meeting had been held and apparently only the trustees 
and their wives were present when the action was 
voted. In this case—as in many others—ninety or a 
larger percent of the parishioners had not heard even 
a rumor of what had been done. In some states I be- 


lieve that the procedure would have been illegal, for in 
Massachusetts, at least, notices of parish meetings are 
supposed to be announced in advance. Where meet- 
ings are announced, however, other methods are used, 
such as “packing” the meeting to carry on a pre- 
arranged schedule or omitting the annual supper in 
order to keep the attendance small. Almost every 
minister has a number of friends in his parish—usually 
a majority—and the smaller the number of church 
people present at a meeting, the less interference there 
would be with the work of dismissing him. 

A few months ago I was shocked to learn of 
another Universalist minister being discharged with- 
out any notice, but in that parish the congregation 
definitely have no voice in dismissing their pastor, 


_for the by-laws provide that the trustees alone shall 


have that responsibility. And when none of the three 
trustees is a churchgoer, and one or two of them are 
extremely worldly-minded individuals, is it not pa- 
thetic that they can and do dismiss the minister ac- 
cording to their fancy, while the regular attendants 
and parish workers who may love their pastor have 
not a word to say about it? How much “democracy” 
is there to such a system? 

In the first example I have given the excuse made 
against the minister was that the young people did 
not attend church. That is an old chestnut and a 
stock argument with officials when they wish to dis- 
miss or criticize their pastor. But I have noticed 
that in ninety percent of the cases where the young 
people don’t go to church it is because their parents do 
not attend, and in order to cover up their own negli- 
gence and shiftlessness they try to blame the minister. 
It isa most unjust charge. On the other hand, I know 
of a minister who was dismissed because the “old 
people’ claimed he gave too much time to the young 
people and not enough to them! 

Now while very trivial excuses are not infre- 
quently offered when ministers are dismissed, there 
are cases where the parishioners are justified in seeking 
to remove their pastor. If his theology is quite at 
variance with the traditions of his denomination, if 
he is attempting to spread political doctrines which 
have as their purpose undermining the American form 
of government, if he is guilty of conduct unbecoming 
to his profession, or notoriously lazy or incompetent, 
that is one thing. But to dismiss a conscientious 
minister who suits the great majority of the parish- 
ioners simply to please the whims of.a leading parish- 
ioner or to make a change, is a grave mistake and an 
error which has not only wrecked the lives of many 
clergymen but of churches as well. I should not even 
pretend to be able to estimate the number of churches 
of nearly all denominations which have been tempo- 
rarily or permanently ruined by such a procedure. 

It is really disgraceful the way in which some of 
the free churches with their so-called ‘democratic’ 
system dismiss their clergy. There are many. parishes 
of course which never stoop to such an action, for the 
city or town churches in which there are a consider- 


able number of substantial men who take an interest 
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in their parish would not think of doing such a thing. 
But in the village and country churches and in weak 
city parishes this same condition has been in effect for 
a long while—in isolated cases for several generations 
—and certain parishes have such a bad name in that 
respect that ministers shun them when possible, for 
incumbent after incumbent receives the same shabby 
treatment. As a rule the officials who take matters 
into their own hands are small-calibered persons who 
seem to glory in their little dictatorship. Unfortu- 
nately, oftentimes the abler and finer persons in the 
parishes will not accept office, though when such acts 
are committed they have only themselves to blame. 
How many times have good Christian people felt 
sorry for the minister when he was unexpectedly 
dismissed, adding that they would gladly have gone 
to the meeting if they had known what was to 
happen! 

Is there a way in which this difficulty may be 
overcome? There should be and I believe there is, and 
this is my suggestion. Have a by-law passed at the 
next meeting of the General Convention making it 
necessary if a minister is to be dismissed for a truly 
representative meeting to be held in each parish. In 
that way there would be no opportunity for one or two 
strong-willed persons to thwart the wishes of the 
majority. The minister would be greatly protected 
because, excepting for canvassing for ‘“‘votes’’ to be 
applied against him at the meeting, there could be no 
action taken behind his back. There might be certain 
parishes which would grudgingly hesitate to accept 
this new ruling, but once the decent majority of Uni- 
versalists were shown the injustice to which both 


minister and the largest percentage of the church sup- 
porters are subjected, I think they would gladly ratify 
this new law. Parishes which now have by-laws pro- 
viding that the trustees alone may dismiss their pastor 
would have to change such rules to conform to the 
recommendations of the General Convention. 

I would also make a further suggestion, that the 
General Convention be notified of the vote taken by a 
parish covering a minister’s dismissal, and that such 
dismissal would not be effective until the General 
Convention (or the State Convention) approves of the 
action. 

The minister in order to do his best work should 
be reasonably secure in his office, and if the small per- 
centage of trouble-makers in so many of the weaker 
parishes could be controlled by the majority of their 
fellow parishioners, and by the sentiment of the decent 
people in the denomination who are motivated by 
Christian rather than by political principles, there 
would be an end to these repeated summary dismissals 
which are a disgrace to any Christian body. 

I should like to see a commission composed of the 
most eminent men of the Universalist Church—lay- 
men such as the president of the General Convention 
and Messrs. Victor Friend, Owen D. Young, Fred B. 
Perkins, and a minority of ministers such as Dr. 
Cummins, Seth Brooks, William Couden, appointed 
to consider this serious situation, making their report 
at the next General Convention so that action may be 
taken at that time. Let the Universalists show the 
other congregational bodies that their ministers are 
not mere hired men and that they are to be respected 
and protected. 


What Is the Place of Religion in College? 


Royce S. Pitkin 


URING the period in which the educational plan 
of Goddard College was being formulated, con- 
siderable attention was given to the place of 

religion in college life. The opinions of educators, 
writers, and ministers were sought, the practices of 
other institutions were examined, and the experiences 
of the members of the planning groups were reviewed. 
The results of this inquiry would not be reassuring to 
one in search of a chart for a course to be followed or a 
blueprint of a precise plan. 

The feeling of those interviewed seemed to be 
that there was little that could be done in a formal 
way to promote religion among college students. 
The passing of compulsory chapel services and re- 
quired church attendance on Sunday merely serves to 
emphasize the failure of older methods of attempting 
to inculeate religion in the hearts and minds of college 
boys and girls. Most of them are not interested in the 
churches and organized religion. To them the churches 
are ineffective and uninteresting. 

This situation presents an important question to 
the people of tke liberal churches. Is there a place for 
religion in the colleges? If so, how can it be filled? 
The answers are not easily found. 

One might think that liberal religion would 
easily find a place, and perhaps it has done so, under 
a different name; but certainly it is difficult to find 


much enthusiasm among students for religious organ- 
izations. It is quite possible that the educational 
process has been extended until it includes many of 
the functions of organized religion. Certainly educa- 
tion is more than mere acquisition of information. It 
is concerned with the development of attitudes, a func- 
tion formerly undertaken by the church. It stands 
for truth, wherever it may be found, and so does the 
liberal church. It aims to promote the brotherhood of 
man, as does the church. It encourages appreciation 
of the good, the true, and the beautiful. It aims to 
enable one to establish moral and ethical standards. 
In fact, education is concerned with the development 
of the whole personality. The school and the college 
endeavor to help the young person to develop a philos- 
ophy or a religion that will serve him throughout life. 
All of this and more is done without much mention 
of religion. 

At Goddard College the religious exercise has 
taken the form of an evening discussion group, which 
happens to meet on Sunday night. Some of the 
questions which have been argued by a large percent- 
age of the college community (attendance of course is 
entirely voluntary) are: What should be our attitude 
toward the present European war! What attitude 
ought churches to take in the problem of housing? 
What part should a college’s alumni have in the forma- 
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tion of its policies? Each week the subject for the 
following meeting is chosen, and a chairman and panel 
of three or four persons are elected. The discussions 
have been stimulating. 

Is there more that can be done under the name 
of religion? Can the liberal churches do something 
worth while for students that the colleges are not do- 
ing? If they can, what is it, and how can the college 
faculties co-operate? Is it possible that the liberal 
churches should devote their energies and their re- 
sources directly to the promotion of education, either 
by setting up new types of colleges or supporting 
existing institutions? 

The faculty and students of Goddard College 
would be glad to receive the answers of others to these 
questions, as they are still looking for light. 

* * 


UH, UH 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


OSEPHUS JONES is twelve years old. He is a 
worker. I don’t mean by this that he is the hope 
of the school, but he is full of energy. He isa 

capital fellow at practical things—sweeping the yard, 
cleaning the cellar, tinkering with the car; and this 
kind of help is not to be despised, I can tell you. 
These are things that any parent likes. 

But, to his mother’s great annoyance, Josephus 
Jones picked up a most ugly habit. It was the con- 
stant use of the expression: Uh, Uh. This habit is a 
very common one, because it saves people the trouble 
of using words. But words help to make men civilized 
and the mother of Josephus Jones wanted him to be 
civilized. 

Mother would say: ‘‘The stores are really fas- 
cinating just now,” and she would wait for Josephus 
Jones to reply: “I know. Isn’t it marvelous how every- 
body likes shopping?” but instead he would say: 
“Uh, Uh.” 

Father would come home with a most thrilling 
story of a narrow escape he had in the car; and Mother 
would say: ‘Oh! How careless people are! What a 
blessing you always keep your head.’”’ But Josephus 
would only say: ‘‘Uh, Uh.” 

Sister Sue would come rushing in, crying: “Jo, Jo; 
we’re asked to the movies and we may go. Isn’t it 
marvelous?” ‘Uh, Uh,” Josephus would reply. 

One day Father said: “Josephus, what would 
you say if I decided to buy that boat we hired last 
summer? It seems quite a good scheme to get it now.” 

“Uh, Uh,” said Josephus. 

“Then that settles it,’ said Father. ‘I won’t get 
it. I certainly can’t run the boat without a compe- 
tent sailor; and a sailor who, when I say Hard-a-lee 
replied Uh, Uh, is no good to me.”’ 

“O Daddy!” cried Sister Sue. ‘‘But Jo will work 
so hard.” 

“Only with his hands,” said Father. ‘I want a 
guy who uses his head and now and then his heart, 
and in that Josephus is becoming idle. If you don’t 
use your arm, it gets weak; likewise head and heart; 
so goodby, boat.” 

Josephus went very red. He was a really good 
chap, and he said slowly and with some difficulty: “‘I 
wish we could have that boat, Father. I guess I could 


quit saying .... er, well, you know. Will you get 
it, Father? Please?’ 

Father looked at Mother; and Mother smiled at 
Josephus in the way mothers have so that one feels 
like a hero; and she said: “I do believe Father will get 
that boat. Why! Josephus has made quite a long 
speech, and it made me think of something lovely in 
the Bible.” 

“In the Bible!’ said Father. ‘Mercy, what?” 

“Out of ‘the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’”’ said Mother. 


* * * 


THE LIQUOR:SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
George L. Thompson 


N important factor in the consideration of any major prob- 

lem of general interest is the attitude of the public. This 

is especially true in regard to the present-day liquor situation in 
the United States. 

It is now eight years since the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was repealed, and it is to be feared that most 
people are somewhat hazy in regard to the real situation. In- 
vestigators report that there is little interest on the part of the 
general public concerning the liquor traffic. This is true regard- 
ing church people also. This leads us to inquire why there is so 
much apathy concerning a matter which has an important bear- 
ing not only on the economic welfare of the population, but also 
on the moral, ethical and religious life of the nation. 

Perhaps this apathy is due to a natural reaction resulting 
from a weariness produced by a plethora of high-powered propa- 
ganda during the campaign for repeal. 

It may be the result of mental confusion brought about by 
the chaotic state of the laws following the prohibition period, 
during which many of the old laws had been erased from the 
statute books, or the general cultural breakdown in the post-war 
period. Again, there has been a sense of disappointment re- 
sulting from high hopes raised when the advocates of repeal 
promised a social Utopia when liquor should once more flow 
unrestrained under the watchful eye of paternal legislators and 
officials. 

Finally, we suspect that there is considerable ignorance in 
regard to the true conditions. 

We may then inquire, What are the actual facts? 

A careful study of official reports and reliable data reveals 
the situation as follows: During the past decade there has been 
an enormous increase in the importation, production and con- 
sumption of intoxicants in this country. 

Statistics make dull reading to most people, but we may cite 
as an example the increase in liquor imports from abroad. In 
1932 the official returns give their value as $300,000; in 1937, 
$57,700,000. The manufacture of distilled and brewed liquors 
shows a similar increase. 

This is only a part of the story. Apart from the legalized 
production of liquor, moonshining and bootlegging is reaching a 
new high peak. While profits of illegal liquor traffic are smaller 
in percentage than during the prohibition era, the ease in evading 
prosecution compensates the loss. The U. S. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue reported 256 legal distilleries operating in 1938. 
During the same year the Department seized 11,407 illegal stills. 
Last year the number seized increased to 12,058. Competent 
observers estimate that not more than one-fourth of the total 
number were apprehended. Even the director of the Distilled 
Spirits Institute recently made the conservative estimate of 
25,600 illegal distilleries in operation. 

Space does not permit any detailed statement concerning the 
great number of retail dealers in the country operating taverns, 
cafés, stores, etc., which dispense drinks. 

In this article our primary interest is in the ethical and re- 
ligious effects of this flood of intoxicants. Such being the case, 
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we may well note the effect on vital statistics. We may compare 
the number of deaths from alcohol with those caused by war. 
From the most reliable sources available we find that since France 
and England declared war on Germany in 1939, more people 
have died from alcoholism, accidents due to drunken driving and 
similar causes, in this country than the total lost in battle by the 
two great powers mentioned. The story is told by the official 
returns giving the number of deaths from alcoholism in 1931 as 
3,933. Six years later they had increased to 10,960. 

No one contends that liquor drinking or liquor dealing is 
conducive to good morals, yet it is estimated that 3,000,000 young 
women are employed directly or indirectly in the liquor trade, 
a large proportion in retail establishments where they are sub- 
ject to pernicious influences. 

In view of the facts set forth above we ask: Is this a matter 
which we can afford to ignore? Should the churches remain 
apathetic concerning it? Is it not time for us to awake and con- 
sider our own responsibility concerning the situation? 

We leave it to our readers to answer. 


* * * 


LET FAITH STRETCH ITS WINGS 
Mary Grace Canfield 


ESTERDAY, the day of our Lord January 28, 1940, we, 
the Canfields, spent at Outlaw’s Bridge. H. L. C. preached 
in the morning, and I talked to the young people in the evening 
on Peace. We were guests of the minister and his wife at the 
parsonage, that house that the sentimentalists like to call the 
house that Faith built. I was deeply impressed that the building 
needed greatly some hard common sense and some more cash in 
order for Faith to do its perfect work. 

The house is set on what I call stilts, short brick piers, and 
the winds have a clean sweep underneath, so the floors are ex- 
tremely cold. The pump was frozen solidly, and the water 
supply was got by melting ice, and the bathroom could not be 
used for the waste pipes were all frozen. The library was like an 
ice box,-so were the dining-room, the hall and part of the bed- 
rooms, even the kitchen was not warm. 

Of course this is an unusually severe winter in the South, 
but all of the winters here have cold spells, and that house should 
be protected from freezing weather. It is too bad that one of 
those heatalators was not installed in the sitting-room fireplace, 
and had the fireplace chimney been built in the center of the 
house with such a heat distributor, the library and dining-room 
would have been partially warmed. It is too late to build in 
that wise fashion, but a few things can be done to ease conditions 
and make life more endurable for the family. 

Heavy builders’ paper can be nailed to the lower part of the 
house and close all that open space. Down in Maine the country 
people bough their houses. Some people use banking boards and 
other protective measures in the winter. Why cannot some of 
our folks send money to buy that paper? Then protective 
measures should make it impossible for the bathroom pipes to 
freeze, and the pump. That pump is a regular man-killer when in 
the best working order. When I went about that house and 
saw the hardships entailed by cold weather and saw the weariness 
of that little mother who presides over that house, I felt that some 
of these conditions should not be permitted. The regular cares 
of the family and the multitudes of church work are sufficient 
without these added hardships. 

If there was one of those most excellent kerosene circulating 
heaters with two burners for the dining-room and an oil coil in 
the cook stove, a degree of comfort would be added to the 
house. 

Frozen pipes, frozen pump, cold rooms—the sitting-room was 
fairly comfortable—wind howling under the house! These 
things can be changed and should be, and our church friends in 
the cold Northland should see that it is done at once. 

We have been told about Faith and Works, and here is a 
grand opportunity for Works. I want to spell it with capital 
letters 


ALBERT HAMMATT 


The Rey. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow, Mass., a be- 
loved figure in the Universalist ministry for many years, died 
Sunday, February 11, at Brattleboro, Vt. 

He had been failing for some months, but in January, 1939, 
attended the meeting of the Fraters of the Wayside Inn. On 
October 31, he wrote a beautiful letter to the editor of the Leader 
thanking him for a book which the editor had sent to all the 
“fraters.”” At the time of the last meeting of the fraters, January 
22, 1940, he was unable to come. He was taken to a sanitarium 
in Brattleboro shortly before his death, but suffered a severe 
paralytic stroke almost immediately and died in a few hours. 

One of his peculiarities was that he never would fill out the 
questionnaire sent to all Universalist ministers, so we have at 
Headquarters no biography except the fact that he was ordained 
in 1880. A sketch in one of the Springfield, Mass., papers, how- 
ever, gives the main facts of his life. We should gladly give 
credit to the paper if we knew which one it was. It says: 

“Rey. Albert Hammatt, 85, of 878 Longmeadow Street, 
Longmeadow, died last night at his home. He was pastor of the 
Second Universalist Church from 1914 to 1917, and later preached 
at North Adams. He retired from the active ministry of the 
Universalist Church a number of years ago, but, since his retire- 
ment, he had served various times as ad interim pastor of Second 
Universalist Church here and also in various other western 
Massachusetts communities. 

“He was a familiar and well-liked figure on the tennis courts 
at Forest Park and at the tennis matches. Until he was 79 
years of age he played an active game himself, and since had 
always attended the matches, even taking in two this past 
season. 

“Mr. Hammatt came to the Second Universalist Church 
from a pastorate at Newtonville. He was born at Cambridge, 
the son of Frank and Lucy (Streeter) Hammatt, attended the 
Somerville schools and was graduated from Tufts Divinity 
School with the class of 1879. His first church was at Monson. 
On August 25, 1897, he was married at Lisbon, N. H., to Miss 
Angie Bowles, who survives him. He leaves also two children, 
Sebastian Leland Hammatt of Parish, N. Y., and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Strople of Longmeadow, and a grandchild, Angie Bowles 
Strople, also of Longmeadow. 

‘Well known throughout western Massachusetts, Mr. 
Hammatt either held a church pastorate or preached occasionally 
in various near-by communities. At one time he was minister 
at Brockton and at Bellows Falls, Vt. He was a member of 
the Newtonville lodge of Masons. 

“The funeral will be held Tuesday afternoon at two, at the 
parlors of the Dickinson-Streeter Company, Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey officiating.” 

To this it can be added truthfully that he made friends 
wherever he went, that he was a most sympathetic and faithful 
pastor and keenly alive to his fingertips. His quick moving, 
lithe figure, his genial laugh, his friendly personality, made him 
a popular character in Universalist gatherings for years and he 
will be greatly missed. 

Je Veos 
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A LENTEN PLEDGE 
Elsie Oakes Barber 


O God, I know Your Son has died for me, 
And I in human frailty 

Have watched him die a thousand times again 
In blasts of bombs in other lands, 

In children lost, with empty hands, 

In hurt and hungry eyes of men. 

A thousand times I’ve seen him die, and you, 
O Christians everywhere, you’ve seen it too. 
Pledge now your hearts and souls it shall not be again. 
This is the hour and this the very day 

To dedicate yourselves in Christ’s own way. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A GOOD LETTER TO START A WEEK ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can’t resist commending heartily your February 3 editorial, 
“Must Our Writers All Come from Our Church?” During my 
first forty years I was a Universalist (most of that time a member 
of the church). During my last forty years I have been a Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, member of Unitarian Church, now member 
of Minneapolis, Minn., Unitarian church. I lived in Excelsior, 
Minn., with my son, E. T. Olmstead, whose wife subscribes to 
your paper, which I surely enjoy reading, all the more because 
“the truth written in love, and with . . . . light shining from it”’ 
often comes, through your pages, from a fellow truth-seeker in 
some other denomination. In the same way I rejoice when the 
spirit of brotherhood and discriminating selection is manifested 
by editors, ministers and laymen of other churches toward our 
own church folk and their utterances. In my humble opinion 
your paper is truly religious and in your editorial policy you are 
in good company, that of Jenkin Lloyd Jones and John Haynes 
Holmes. 

Margaret T. Olmstead. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


* * 


“HUMANISM AND THE ATHEISM OF FORCE AND 
FEAR”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The passage quoted in your editorial notice of John Baillie’s 
“Our Knowledge of God’’ brings to mind a letter I wrote you 
some years ago—and did not send. It was written at the time 
when the humanist-theist controversy was consuming a good 
deal of your time and gray matter. It was so relevant to Dr. 
Baillie’s ‘It is those whose every desire and deed deny God that 
come nearest to deserving the unhappy name of atheist,” that I 
am now taking it out of the ‘‘unfinished business” file. It was 
substantially as follows. 

A great many years ago I read Adam Smith’s ‘‘The Book of 
Isaiah.” The title of one chapter fixed itself permanently in my 
mind, “‘The Atheism of Force and the Atheism of Fear.’’ Re- 
cently while reading some of the controversies between the hu- 
manists and the never-say-die theists this old ‘‘Atheism of Force 
and Fear’’ concept came up for air out of the waters of oblivion. 
Just why I was unable to understand, so I have read the chapter 
again—after many years—to find the clue. Perhaps it was be- 
cause this humanist-theist controversy seems to be less concerned 
with ‘‘righteousness, justice, and love’ than with speculation 
about the ultimate source of these human ideas about righteous- 
ness, justice, and love. According to Smith’s interpretation of 
this chapter of Isaiah, the atheism of force and the atheism of 
fear are matters of deadly concern, of which the shadow boxers 
over atheism and humanism take too little thought. 

In a rather shaky world in which the devotees of force and 
the devotees of fear are so hideously reveling in their atheism, the 
humanist-theist dialectics have a somewhat hollow sound. 
“Isaiah’s problem was thus the fundamental one between faith 
and atheism: but we must notice that it did not arise theoretically 
nor did Isaiah meet it by an abstract proposition. This funda- 
mental religious question, whether ‘men are to trust (italics mine) 
in the visible force of the world or in the invisible God’ came up as 
a bit of practical politics. It was not to Isaiah a philosophical or 
theological question. It was an affair in the foreign policy of 
Judah.” 

The controversy over theism and humanism is purely a 
“theological or philosophical question.’’ Tested by Isaiah’s 
criteria, force and fear, theists and humanists are about equally 
prone to the practice of atheism. Perhaps the humanists are 
somewhat less prone to the atheism of fear. Would it not be well 
for both theists and humanists to concentrate their intelligence 
and their passion upon the reduction of these pernicious atheisms 
that are so fatefully destructive? 


Such was the unsent letter. 
perative is the need at this moment. 

A cat may look at a king, so perhaps a layman may suggest 
to preachers the present aptness of this old book of Smith’s. 
It was published in 1897. It dealt with a theme and a scene 
twenty-five centuries behind us. But “‘it is precisely now, as 
then, a rush of new powers across the horizon of our knowledge, 
which makes the God who was sufficient for the narrower knowl- 
edge of yesterday seem petty and old-fashioned. This problem 
no generation can escape, whose vision of the world has become 
wider than that of its predecessors.” 

Quite obviously Smith was a theist. But perhaps there is a 
strain of humanism in him in that he implies that man must be 
eternally re-creating God in his own image; or, if this is too strong 
medicine, that he must be eternally rediscovering God in the 
light of new conditions created by man himself. In either case, 
it is hard to conceive of Smith sweeping away a helpless humanist 
by the devastating question, ““Why doesn’t he frankly admit that 
he is an atheist?” 


Even greater and more im- 


W.S. Small. 
Washington, D.C. 


* 


LINCOLN WENT TO HEAR CHAPIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently I found this itinerary of Lincoln in one of Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s books. I cannot now cite the volume and page, 
but I took it down in detail. 

When Lincoln went East in 1860 to speak in Cooper In- 
stitute in New York City, he arrived in the city on Saturday, 
February 25. The opportunity to speak had come through 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Sunday, February 26—he attended Plymouth Church to 
hear Dr. Beecher. 

Monday evening, February 27, he spoke in Cooper Institute 
auditorium. 

His son Robert was attending Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H., and he spent Saturday, March 3, and Sunday, March 4, 
with Robert in Exeter. 

The following week he made speeches in a number of New 
England towns and cities. 

Sunday, March 11, he was back in New York City and went 
to hear Beecher, and also Chapin. 

So Lincoln must have heard our eloquent E. H. Chapin in 
Chapin’s own church. 

So, it isn’t true that Lincoln knew nothing of the Univer- 
salist Church. 

Ida Galbreath. 

South Bend, Ind. 


* * 


GOOD WISHES FROM TABLE GROVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam enclosing $2.50 for this year. We enjoy the Leader as 
much as ever, and hope we may have it as long as we live. We 
like the editorials, and other articles, and the news of the Uni- 
versalist. Church at large. Our Community Church, which is 
using our Universalist church property, has very good attendance 
and a good Sunday school. We hope the Leader, its editor and all 
our church friends may be with us a long time yet. 

Mrs. Perry. 

Table Grove, Iil. 


* * 


WHAT THE LEADER MEANS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may be interested in this quotation from a letter just 
received from Mrs. F. W. Adams of 1383 W. Rice St., Owatonna, 
Minn. She says: “I would rather go without butter on my bread 
than not take the Leader and read it.” 

x 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday: School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A COMMUNION SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


William Wallace Rose 


(Each Palm Sunday the members of the 
church school of the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Mass., observe com- 
munion in the sanctuary. The church 
stewards serve the elements, and the 
minister presides. The form of the ser- 
vice is simple and brief, and the pupils 
enter into the spirit with reverent respect 
and, apparently, with interested under- 
standing. Of course primary and kinder- 
garten children are not included. Junior 
attendance is questionable. 

The following discourse is offered as a 
sample of the kind of foreword appropriate 
to the occasion. 

The call to partake which precedes the 
distribution of the elements may be found 
more meaningful to young minds than the 
metaphysical wording of the traditional 
form.) 


The Old House 


Once upon a time, so runs a legend, a 
man came to a great city full of fine man- 
sions and palaces of brownstone and brick, 
each vying with the other in magnificence. 
And in the heart of the city stood an Old 
House, of another style of architecture, 
simple in its dignity and vine covered. It 
had no stays or props and the man won- 
dered how it stood amid the tumult of the 
traffic. 

Many years passed by, and this man’s 
son came to the same city. Now the old 
mansions and palaces had vanished, and 
others of more modern style had come to 
take their places, gorgeous buildings of 
limestone and marble. But the Old House 
still stood as though the tooth of time, 
which breaks everything else, had itself 
been broken on that. 

And it was so after another generation 
and still another. The mansions and 
palaces of stone were replaced with others 
of steel and glass, and the thunder of 
traffic was shattering. But the Old House 
remained as it had been, its architecture 
quaintly dated and its furnishings antique. 

And while in and out of the mansions 
and palaces came people who seemed sick 
and weary and ill at ease, those who came 
from the Old House were strong and 
radiant and at peace with themselves and 
the world. For in that House dwelt 
One who laid his hands on hot and troubled 
brows and made them smooth; and who got 
under the burdens men carried and made 
them light. So it was that the Old House, 
which seemed itself in need of a physician, 
was called the House of Healing. 

So stands the Church of God in the 
bright city of man. It was not built yes- 
terday. It will not fall into ruins tomor- 
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BUT WHEN YE PRAY 
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row. To modern eyes its architecture is 
out of date, and many of its ways hark 
back to a time long past. But the Old 
House still stands as silent witness to 
things we cannot see or touch or hear, and 
yet which are more real than our very 
selves. And patiently it waits for the race 
of men to turn from a wisdom that is not 
wise, and a folly that ends in futility. 


Now the strange and lovely thing about 
this legend is this: no matter where I 
should tell it, people would understand. 
Go to the ends of the earth if you will, you 
will find a House of Healing. There are 
cities without schools, and cities without 
hospitals, and cities without factories, but 
nowhere in the world is there a city with- 
out its Place of Prayer. 

In some lands this Old House is called a 
mosque, and the people who worship there 
follow practices strange to us, and the 
name of their god is Allah, for they are 
Mohammedans. 

In other lands this Old House is called a 
synagogue, and people worship there also 
in ways strange to us, and the name of 
their god is Jehovah, for they are Jews. 

In still other lands the Old House is a 
temple or shrine or great idol in the form of 
a man, and the people who serve these gods 
follow practices most strange of all, for 


these are Buddhists and Shintoists and 
Hindus and whatnot. But it is the same 
Power they worship and serve along with 
us, for there is only one God in all the 
universe, no matter by what name he is 
called. 

We are Christians, and the place of our 
worship is called a church, and the best- 
loved name of our god is Our Heavenly 
Father. Jesus of Nazareth taught us that 
name. He taught us to think of ourselves 
as children of the Heavenly Father. That 
means we are brothers and sisters, and that 
as brothers and sisters we should live in 
spirit together as members of one family, 
the family of man. And he told us that 
being religious was to go about doing good. 

Jesus did this in a most beautiful way 
near the very end of his life. He and his 
disciples were at supper together in an 
upper room of a certain house. It was an 
ordinary supper, but the Master made it 
forever memorable. He showed his dis- 
ciples how his life and theirs were inter- 
twined, and how the life of every single 
living being is bound up and dependent on 
the lives of others, and how no one can pos- 
sibly live to himself alone. Jesus proved 
that we belong to one another, and above 
all to God our Father. He did it this 
way: 

He took the bread they were eating 
and broke it into small pieces and gave a 
piece to each of his disciples saying, ‘‘This 
is my body broken for you.”’ Then he took 
the cup and passed it among the disciples, 
saying as they drank, “This is my blood 
shed for you.”” He did not mean that the 
bread was actually his body, or the wine his 
blood. He meant that brotherhood and 
friendship are costly, and that something 
goes out from us when we live for others as 
well as for ourselves. So we eat this bread 
and drink this cup in remembrance of 
Jesus and of that tremendous truth. 

And if you will look around you and 
think about the things that make your 
days happier and more beautiful, you will 
see how true it is that much of our life is 
due to the love and sacrifice of other people 
for us. The simplest things you have or 
use are part of someone’s body and strength 
broken for you, and someone’s very life 
blood shed for you. 

Now you see why at the very center of 
our attention today is a table, and on it 
the symbols of fellowship—the bread and 
the cup. For it is good that men should 
dwell together in love and friendship, and 
break together the common bread of 
brotherhood. 


The Call to Partake 

This bread is broken and shared in remem- 
brance of all who perform the hard work 
of this world and by their labor make 
the path of life easier. 
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For farmers who till the soil and fishermen 
who farm the sea, and for those who 
transport and deliver the necessaries of 
life to our tables. 

For merchants and managers and those 
who fabricate the goods of life; for those 
who serve behind counters, and those 
who work in factories. 

For those who man our ships and drive our 
trucks and run our trains and fly our 
planes. 

For those who delve in the mines, and 
tunnel beneath rivers and mountains, 
and those who keep open the lines of 
communication. 

For those who guard our city against law- 
lessness, and our homes against fire, 
and our land against invasion and civil 
strife. 

For those who bring us news from the ends 
of the earth, and those who bring us 
messages from friends far and near. 

For those who work silently in laboratories 
that our lives may be richer, and those 
who watch over our health and safety. 

For all those wheresoever and howsoever 
it is given to lift a burden that our pack 
may be lighter, and whose bodies are 
broken for us, we eat this in grateful re- 
membrance, and also in remembrance of 
Jesus who was a worker and whose 
hands were rough with toil. 

This cup is poured and shared in remem- 
brance of all those who give to life its 
color and fragrance, and by their genius 
make the world a happier place. 

For poets and artists and writers who 
kindle our imaginations and make us 
think. 


For actors on the stage and screen who 
take us into the world of make-believe. 

For teachers who enlarge our minds, and 
for preachers who enlarge our hearts, 
and for heroes who fire us with patriot- 
ism and make us soldiers of the common 
good. 

For sages and saints. who give us moral 
counsel, and for friends who give us 
courage. ; : 

For those who make us laugh, and for 
those who make us sing and dance for 
very joy. 

For fathers and mothers who fill our days 
with loving kindness and our nights with 
watchful protection. 

For all those wheresoever and howsoever it 
is given to pour out their spirit in faith 
that we shall appreciate the gift and use 
it to make our lives richer, we drink in 
thankful remembrance, and also in re- 
membrance of Jesus who was a poet, 
and whose soul was aflame with divine 
fire. 


(A noble closing hymn is “I would be 
true, ete.” It may be divided into two 
voices—the children singing ‘I would be 
true,’’ and the teachers and others singing 
“for there are those who trust you.” 
Other lines may be put into the first and 
second person thus. The third stanza is 
better sung in unison.) 


* * 


‘Repeatedly I have thought,” says 
Shailer Mathews, “that Hell might be 
pictured as an everlasting committee meet- 
ing on a good cause that could not be 
brought to-pass.” 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOWARD A PEACEFUL PACIFIC* 


Do you know very much about the pres- 
ent Chinese-Japanese conflict? About the 
underlying causes and the gradual develop- 
ment and expansion of both countries 
that resulted in the present struggle? Too 
frequently we accept every newspaper ac- 
count we read, and drink in all that comes 
to us as hearsay. It is difficult to weigh 
our information and try to sift fact and 
fiction. 

Although it is taking place on another 
continent, this should be a very real 
struggle for us. We asa nation of individ- 
uals in the United States have a responsi- 
bility here. We should all realize this if 
we fully accepted our belief in the Brother- 
hood of Man. Weshould want to know all 
we possibly could about both sides of the 
struggle and what we could do, individually 
and as a nation, to ferret out the underlying 
causes of the conflict and help to lay a firm 
foundation for lasting peace. A gigantic 
task, yet not an impossible one. 

As Christian church women we should be 


studying this problem and giving thought 
to it. A true open-minded approach with- 
out prejudice or bias is needed. This is a 
problem in which we should apply our 
Christianity. 

We highly recommend for your study a 
fifteen cent pamphlet, ‘‘Toward a Peaceful 
Pacific,” by Douglas Horton, published 
Jan. 15, 1940, by the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches. Dr. Oscar E. Maurer, 
moderator of the General Council, has 
written the foreword, commending Dr. 
Horton’s enlightening study. 

The pamphlet is clear and concise. Spe- 
cific questions are dealt with—first, “Why 
Japan Went to War,” then, ‘““Why China 
Went to War,” both very good historical 
approaches in outline form. Next, ‘““What 
of the Future?” and “What Can America 
Do?” This pamphlet would be excellent 
to use as a basis for a debate at one of your 
meetings. The pros and cons of boycott, 
as taken from ‘‘The Debaters’ Digest” are 
clearly outlined. There is a section on 


“America and the Future of Eastern 
Asia,” discussing how we can really build 
international co-operation. We should be- 
gin to right our wrongs in the Pacific. We 
have not always pursued an admirable 
course in all relations with China and 
Japan. 

The pamphlet closes with an excellent 
section on “Ambassadors of Goodwill’’ 
and “The Spirit of Brotherhood.” This 
section is a real and thrilling tribute to the 
work and the faith of the missionary. Dr. 


. Horton says: “It is in time of danger that 


the Christian missionary shows his mettle. 
It is then that he reveals the stuff of which 
the Gospel is made. It is then that his 
brotherliness and good will shine out in 
bright contrast to the black background of 
slaughter and hatred engendered by war. 
It is then that one can most plainly see 
the eternal meaning of Christian missions. 
They are the means by which the Church 
girdles the world with brotherhood.” 


*Reviewed by Mrs. John E. Wood. 


* * 


DEDICATION DAY WIDELY 
OBSERVED 


We have sent out more than 6,800 Dedi- 
cation Day services, to one hundred and 
thirty churches. Approval of the material 
comes to us from all sides. Just picking up 
one letter at random, we quote from Mrs. 
Corlett of Oak Park, IIl.: 

The several women’s societies of Unity 
Church of Oak Park, Ill., held a joint 
meeting on Ash Wednesday for the ob- 
servance of Dedication Day. Luncheon 
was served at long tables set to represent 
respectively the home church, North Caro- 
lina, Japan and the Clara Barton Birth- 
place. A brief outline of the work carried 
on at each of these places was given at the 
close of the luncheon. During the regular 
business session the following motion was 
enthusiastically carried: ‘‘Whereas, the 
women of the National Convention have 
asked that all women of the Universalist 
Church in the United States and Canada 
organize into one association to be called 
‘The Association of Universalist Women,” 
and that all women’s organizations become 
branches of the same, be it moved that we 
who are present organize into a society 
on these lines, to be known as the ‘Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women of Unity Uni- 
versalist Church.’ ” 

At the afternoon meeting the beautiful 
Dedication Service, ‘‘Let There Be Deeds,’” 
seemed to be a benediction upon this for- 
ward step and an earnest pledge for 
greater endeavor on the part of the mem- 
bers. 

*  '¢ 

Reprints of the articles written by Mrs.. 
Latham on the seven “areas” of Christian 
life, which appeared on our women’s page 
recently, are now available and may be 
obtained by writing to Miss Dorothy — 
Thomas, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Use them 
for program meetings and for study groups. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


‘Thomas Chapman 


Writes from Frigid Georgia 


According to the Weather Bureau of 
Atlanta, Ga., the first month of the present 
year was the coldest January on record 
there. Many times the mercury stood just 
a little above zero, and in one of the upper 
counties of the state it plunged to seven- 

‘teen below. These temperatures were pre- 
ceded by an icestorm and deep snows, 
making traffic difficult and dangerous. 
There was much suffering among the ill- 
clad and destitute. Some birds, deprived 
of their food by the ice and snow, have al- 
most disappeared. Our favorite songster, 
the mocking bird, seems to have migrated 
‘south. I have not seen one since the cold 
setin. Business had to slow up, and church 
work in the rural districts was almost 
paralyzed until the cold somewhat abated. 

On a very cold Sunday in January, just 
before the arrival of the snow, I conducted 
the 58rd anniversary of the founding of 
the Bethel church near Saluda, S. C. And, 
despite the cold, a goodly company of 
people, some residing many miles away, 
were present at the service. This church 
‘was organized by Rev. D. B. Clayton, then 
-of Cashes Depot, S. C., on the last Sunday 
in January, 1887, with 19 members. Of 
the original number banded together as a 
church, I am the only one that remains. 
I was elected its first secretary. One year 
later I was licensed to preach, and one 
year later still, I was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry. 

At the present time the membership of 
this church is scattered far and wide, but it 
is singularly loyal. Services are held bi- 
monthly. Quite a few, living long dis- 
tances from their church home, are pres- 
ent at almost every meeting. Occasion- 
-ally they drive as much as 400 miles to and 
from church in order to be there. During 
my long ministry I have never served a 
more faithful band of people. They are 
Universalists in fact as well as in name. 
Many of them are descendants of Univer- 
-salists who stood for the faith more than 
150 years ago, when John Murray was 
preaching up and down the coast of New 
England proclaiming a faith so little under- 
stood. 

My next appointment in South Carolina 
was at the old Feasterville church, but just 
before the time arrived for me to drive 
over there I was advised by those good 
people not to attempt the trip. The roads 


were of such a character as to make it, 


almost impossible to secure an audience. 
_ It seemed too bad to lose the time, but 
there was nothing else to do. So I had to 
change my plans. Instead of preaching at 
Feasterville, I devoted a number of days to 
calling on our people at Belton, Greer, 


Greenville and Westminster, all located in 
upper South Carolina. Apart from the 
bitter cold drives it was a delightful ex- 
perience to be with so many of our people 
in their homes, to converse with them on 
the principles of our faith, and to share 
their bounteous hospitality. The time 
was not lost. It was devoted to a ministry 
no less important than that of preach- 
ing. 

But on a number of hard cold mornings 
my Dodge stubbornly refused to go until 
pushed into the roads by forces external to 
itself. It damaged its reputation, stained 
its good name. But it was a sort of re- 
minder of some Christians, who refuse to 
go except in nice, fair weather; who often 
say, “It is too bad to go to church today.” 
On my return to Atlanta, when I was 
nearing the city, this same Dodge at- 
tempted to leave the highway and plunge 
down an embankment. Something got 
wrong. ‘There was much ice on the road, 
and I was anxious to return to my “Hut.” 
A truck driver pulled the machine back to 
safety, and in a little while I reached the 
end of the journey. 

When I arrived I found a barrel well 
filled with books and papers awaiting me. 
It came all the way from Bangor, Me. 
It was a gift from the Sunday school up 
there, and I very much appreciate it. 
As I Dodge from place to place I shall pass 
the literature on to the numerous boys 
and girls in our homes down here. It will 
be appreciated. Many families in the 
rural districts of the South possess all too 
little in the way of helpful literature. Some 
are not financially able to purchase it, and 
there are those who do not care. Thanks 
to the Bangor Sunday school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


The annual Lenten conference of New 
Hampshire Universalist ministers was held 
at the church in Concord on Monday and 
Tuesday, Feb. 12 and 18. It opened at 3 
p. m. Monday with a devotional service by 
Rev. W. E. Roberts. A review of “Re- 
thinking Religion” by John Haynes 
Holmes was read by Dr. Blair, State Su- 
perintendent, and was followed by discus- 
sion. The topic of Rev. E. T. Marble of 
Nashua was “Is Humanism Religion?’ 

At dinner the guest of honor was the 
new president of the State Convention, 
Arthur H. Britton, who remained through- 
out the evening. The two speakers of the 
evening were Rev. H. E. Mayo, pastor of 
the Federated Church in Winchester, and 
Rev. A. W. Altenbern. The former spoke 


on ‘Liberalism Comes of Age’ and the 
latter dealt with ‘‘Millions of Backsliders,’’ 
by Dr. Frederick K. Stamm, which ap- 
peared recently in the Country Home 
Magazine. 

On Tuesday morning Rev. S. J. Willis 


‘read a paper on “The Preaching Value of 


Don Byrne,” which was interesting and 
instructive. ‘‘God and the Prophetess’’ 
was the theme of Rev. M. W. Rodehaver 
of Portsmouth, a study of two religious 
cults. 

The last talk of the conference was given 
by Dr. Robert Cummins on the Forward 
Together Program, and before he left 
tentative dates for several rallies were 
made. The ministers of the state are 
much interested in the movement and 
wish to support it in every way possible. 

Thirteen out of a possible fourteen at- 
tended the conference and remained to 
the end. They were Revs. G. B. Marsh, 
C. B. Etsler, H. M. Frye, H. E. Mayo, 
J. W. Haskell, M. W. Rodehaver, H. J. 
Burt, A. W. Altenbern, E. T. Marble, S. J. 
Willis, H. F. Shook and W. E. Roberts, 
Dr. Blair and Dr. Cummins. 


GLOUCESTER CHURCH AIDS 
FINNISH RELIEF 


On Feb. 14 the William D. Corliss Men’s 
Club of the Gloucester, Mass., church 
sponsored a colored motion picture lec- 
ture on Finland, entitled “Finland, Key to 
the Destiny of Europe,” with running 
comment by Col. Edwin H. Cooper, 
D.8. C. Ten percent of the receipts went 
to Finnish relief. 

This club at the annual parish meeting 
elected the following officers: President, 
John D. Kelley; vice-president, Harold N. 
Pike; secretary, Carl Bergengren; and 
treasurer, Charles Thomas. The Ladies’ 
Society elected: President, Miss Lue E. 
Low; vice-president, Mrs. Frank Morey; 
secretary, Mrs. Blanche Sundberg; and 
treasurer, Mrs. William S. Smith. Also, 
George B. Low was elected to trustees of 
permanent funds and Dr. Elmer W. Bab- 
son and Robert F. Thompson to the board 
of management. It was reported at this 
meeting that Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
pastor of the church, had made 805 pastoral 
calls during the year. 

During Lent Mr. Achenbach is giving 
five sermons on “The 1983 Declaration of 
Faith.” 

The Y. P. C. U. conducted the service 
on Young People’s Day. Philip V. Tarr, 
Jr., Sylvia Veeder, Mary Elizabeth Tarr, 
Bruce Harriman and Virginia Cox, assisted 
by the choir, participated in the devotional 
part of the service, and addresses were 
given by Elinor Fredrickson and Milner 
Dunn. 

United Church Day was observed on 
Feb. 4. 
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LAYMEN’S COUNCIL SEEKS AID 
ELWOOD LITCHFIELD 
DESCRIBES WORK 


The Universalist Laymen’s Council held 
its monthly meeting at the Boston City 
Club on Monday evening, Feb. 5. Plans 
were discussed by the committee for hold- 
ing district meetings throughout the states 
during the church year. For those who 
are not acquainted with the Council’s 
work, we want you to know about it and 
the objectives it is trying to attain. 

The Council has held some very beneficial 
district meetings spurring on interest in 
laymen’s works and helping clubs which are 
not so active to become more of a leading 
body in their church activities. We feel 
that the church needs men, and men who 
are interested in church work. We want 
to help men to become interested, to help 
them to realize they are needed other than 
in a financial sense by their church. We 
have in the past year been successful in 
starting this work, but there is a lot to be 
done. We want clubs to know what the 
others are doing, and the information we 
have accumulated from other clubs we 
want to turn over to you. We feel that in 
this way we can suggest ideas that will 
stimulate slack clubs, and in churches 
where there is no active club urge them to 
start one. Clubs that are active feel they 
do not need our help, and we have nothing 
to offer them. These clubs may not need 
us, but we need their help and ideas to pass 
on to clubs not so successful. Only by 
passing on ideas from successful clubs can 
we help to show smaller clubs what we 
hope in time they will grow to be. That 
is why we want all men’s clubs to meet and 
pass on ideas, and we feel that there is no 
better place to do this than in these district 
meetings. 

It is up to all clubs to help the Council, 
which was elected by you at your annual 
meeting, to carry out these plans. If you 
have any problems or suggestions to offer, 
do not hesitate to let us know about them. 


DANBURY WOMEN JOIN 
IN WORLD-WIDE OBSERVANCE 


One hundred and thirty representative 
churchwomen from Danbury, Conn., and 
vicinity gathered in the Universalist 
church recently to observe the regional 
period of a world-wide “hour,” in a service 
held in every land under the sun where 
there are any Christian women; a service 
beginning west of the international date 
line and ending near its eastern border 
40 hours later. 

The full program was followed with 
special somewhat dramatized and cos- 
tumed illustrations of the practical work 
in many fields to which the contributions 
made by the women on this day will be 
devoted. An American Indian maiden 
told of the vague situation in which many 
thousands of Indian youth find themselves, 
with the traditions and customs of their 
living ancestors on the one hand, and the 


new world of modern knowledge and cus- 
toms on the other. She thanked the Chris- 
tian women for their agencies in several of 
the Indian educational institutions where 
“you have furnished us with the breath of 
life.” She gave the Indian rendition of the 
23rd Psalm. 

A representative of thousands of mi- 
grant children—children with no schools, 
no churches, no stabilized homes, as they 
accompany their parents from one harvest 
to another—thanked the women for es- 
tablishing for such children 46 centers in 
16 states. 

As the eight women’s colleges, educa- 
tional, medical, special and others—three 
in China, four in India, one in Japan— 
were mentioned, and their several programs 
described, a ring of eight tall tapers sur- 
rounding a large mounted globe was 
lighted, symbolizing the light of education 
which the women have spread abroad 
through these colleges. 

Young women in costume received the 
offering of nearly $20, while Mrs. Robert 
Hawley sang a hymn. Young women from 
the Universalist choir and others led the 
singing. Mrs. Charles J. Stone, Jr., served 
as organist.—Danbury News-Times. 


HELEN L. VARNEY OF 
BRUNSWICK, ME., 
GIVEN SURPRISE PARTY 


Miss Helen L. Varney was given a sur- 
prise party by the members of the Mission 
Circle of the Universalist church in Bruns- 
wick, Me., in celebration of the 20th an- 
niversary of her presidency of the Circle. 
The party was held at the home of the 
pastor, Rev. Sheldon Christian, on Jan. 18. 
At the conclusion of dinner Miss Varney 
was presented with a copy of Clark’s 
“Leonardo da Vinci.’ 

The Mission Circle was founded in 1917 
by Mrs. Otto S. Raspe, wife of the pastor 
of the church at that time, and was headed 
by her until 1920, when upon the removal 
of the pastor to the Cambridge, Mass., 
church Miss Varney was elected president. 
At one time she also served as State Presi- 
dent of the Maine Universalist Missionary 
Society. Miss Varney is teacher of art in 
the Brunswick high school. 

After dinner the Circle held their busi- 
ness meeting and discussed plans for the 
coming year. 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Easter Monday, Mar. 25, will find the 
fire in the Senexet House fireplace roaring. 
All ministers are invited. Will you be one 
of the group this year? If so, write on a 
scrap of paper, “Yes, I’m coming,” sign 
your name, put a $5 check or money order 
in the envelope and send it to Harold A. 
Lumsden, 20 Forest St., Stamford, Conn. 
You can cancel your reservation and collect 
your $5 up till Mar. 14. 

Begins with supper Mar. 25. Ends with 
dinner Mar. 28. $2.50 perday. $2.00 dues. 

The program will appear later. 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S RALLY 
TO BE HELD AT STOUGHTON 


A church school institute and young 
people’s rally will be held at the Stoughton, 
Mass., church on Sunday, Mar. 3, under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association. It 
will commence with registration at 3.30 
p. m., followed by a worship service, a 
demonstration of a workers’ conference, 
music in the church school, a word of wel- 
come, and at 7 p. m. a demonstration of a 
young people’s meeting. Among those 
taking part are: Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor of the church; Mrs. Mary I. Cham- 
berlain, state supervisor; Earle Dolphin, 
leader of the Salem choir and Ferry Beach 
institutes; Miss Mary B. Little, director of 
religious education in the Attleboro church 
school; and teachers from several schools. 
Refreshments will be served and each 
church is asked to let the hostess, Mrs. 
Herbert E. Priest, Plain St., Stoughton, 
know by Mar. 1 how many of its members 
will attend. 


FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 
RALLIES 


Definite plans have been made for five 
midweek rallies in Massachusetts in be- 
half of the Forward Together Program as 
follows: At All Souls Church, Worcester, 
Feb. 28; Salem, Feb. 29; North Weymouth, 
Mar. 5; and Cambridge and Haverhill, 
Mar. 7. The hour will be 8 p. m. in 
each case and the speakers Dr. Cummins 
and Dr. Ratcliff. For the complete in- 
clusion of the churches of the common- 
wealth the state has been divided into five 
districts, and the pastor and officials of 
each parish have been informed as to their 
district rally. 


WOMEN’S DEDICATION DAY 
ENDORSED BY MRS. ROOSEVELT 


The following letter was received by Rev. 
J. Stewart Diem, pastor of the Mukwonago 
and Stoughton, Wis., churches, from Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 10, 1940. 
My dear Mr. Diem: 

I am very glad to send greetings and 
good wishes to the women of the Univer- 
salist Church on Women’s Dedication 
Day. I hope that this will be a day when 
the women will dedicate themselves to do- 
ing all they can toward a lasting peace in 
the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(sgd.) Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Mr. Diem preached at Racine, Wis., on 
Jan. 28 and has been invited to speak at 
Peoria, Ill., on Sunday, Feb. 25. He also 
addressed the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
of the Mukwonago high school on Thurs- 
day evening, Feb. 15, on the topic “Lead- 
ing Youth to an Integrated Life.” 
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SWAMPSCOTT CHURCH 
LISTS ACHIEVEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Swampscott, Mass., church all bills were 
reported paid with a fair balance remaining 
in the treasury. The property is in good 
condition. The kitchen was repaired. 
The Every Member canvass was success- 
ful. A gift of $500 from Mrs. Laura Towne 
was received towards reducing the mort- 
gage, regular payments on which have been 
planned for. The Murray Club installed 
four lantern light fixtures in the auditorium 
at a cost of $110 and now will place in- 
direct lighting in the chancel. The Mr. 
and Mrs. Club placed a wall clock in the 
‘parish house. The church school now has 
an enrollment of 87 with an average at- 
tendance of 70. The Ladies’ Unit gave 
$550 to the parish and installed two new 
gas stoves in the kitchen. The pastor, 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel, in his report an- 
nounced that 22 new members had been 
received by the church in the year, a total 
of 72 in his pastorate of a little over three 
years. 


PREACHERS AT 
FOXBORO 


On Feb. 4 at the Foxboro, Mass., church 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons took the service, 
which was followed by a parish meeting 
to consider the choice of a pastor. After- 
wards, at the invitation of Mrs. Beulah 
Edwards, matron of Doolittle Home, Dr. 
and Mrs. Coons were dinner guests at the 
home. Dr. U. 8. Milburn occupied the 
pulpit on Feb. 11 and 18. 


ACTIVITIES IN ABINGTON 
AND ASSINIPPI 


The churches in Abington and Assinippi, 
Mass., of which Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
D. O., is pastor, observed Dedication Day 
on Feb. 11. It was, however, the men 
who conducted the service. In Abington 
there were ten men in the pulpit and five 
others served as a reception committee and 
ushers. The sermon subject was “Let 
There Be Deeds.” The Abington church 
has just finished paying for its new belfry, 
which cost $650. On Young People’s Day 
nine young people at Abington and five at 
Assinippi conducted the service. On 
Minister-Laymen Sunday, Jan. 28, Robert 
Dennis preached. 


THE DOWSON CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN CANTON 


The young married women in the Can- 
ton, Mass., church have organized a club, 
to which they have given the name “The 
Dowson Club” in honor of the pastor and 
his wife. 

The members of the Conklin Club at- 
tended service in a body on Feb. 11 in 
memory of Dr. Charles Conklin, the 
founder of their organization. The beauti- 
ful bouquet which was furnished by the 


club was afterwards sent to Mrs. Conklin 
in Cambridge. 

The young people had charge. of the 
service on Young People’s Day, Edward 
Hays, president of the Union, giving the 
address. 

Miss Catherine Beis is now Sunday 
school superintendent and her sister Marie 
is pianist. 


NEEDHAM PARISH 
CONTEMPLATED 


On account of the snowstorm the 
preaching service planned for Feb. 18 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Norman K. 
Brookes, 27 Stevens Road, Needham, 
Mass., was postponed to Feb. 25. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons will preach, and a business 
meeting will follow the service to discuss 
the organization of a parish and church 
school. 


CHELSEA Y.P.C. U. 
ENTERTAINS LAWRENCE UNION 


The Y. P. C. U. of the Lawrence, Mass., 
church were guests of the Union of the 
Chelsea, Mass., church on the evening of 
Jan. 21. Dr. C. G. Robbins, pastor at 
Chelsea, formerly held the Lawrence pas- 
torate. 

A colored moving picture was shown 
and Wilfred Wall of Chelsea gave an ac- 
count of his vacation trip through Nova 
Scotia. 

Those in attendance from Lawrence 
were Rev. and Mrs. Brainard F. Gibbons, 
Ray Dodge, Jr., Donald Hackett, Jr., 
William Batty, Edward Craven, George 
Lowe, Jr., Colby Green, Agnes Syiek, Wini- 
fred Fountain, Ruth Melanson, Russell 
Osgood, Frank Whiting, Donald Osgood, 
Fred Symons, Ann Collinson, Vera Taylor, 
John Shinner, Charles Colby, Claire 
McCarthy, Richard Robinson, Adelaide 
Hildebrandt, Alfred Hildebrandt, Owen 
Farnsworth and Philip Robbins. 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 
IN BROOKLYN 


The fifth annual reunion of friends of 
Murray Grove will be held at All Souls 
Universalist Church, Ocean Ave. and Dit- 
mas Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., Saturday and 
Sunday, Mar. 9 and 10, under the auspices 
of the young people of the church and the 
Metropolitan Young People’s group. 

The reunion will start with an informal 
tea in the church house at 4.30 Saturday. 
The annual banquet, at which it is hoped 
Dr. Robert Cummins will be the principal 
speaker, will begin at 6.30 and will be fol- 
lowed by dancing and entertainment. 

Cost of the banquet and dancing will be 
$1. Those coming from out of town will 
be accommodated overnight, provided 
they make reservation ahead of time, at a 
charge of $1.25, which will include the 
overnight accommodations and banquet 
and dance admission. Reservations should 
be made as much in advance of Mar. 6 as 


possible through Miss Marjorie Polk, 1014 
Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

If you have ever been to Murray Grove, 
if you intend going to Murray Grove, or if 
you want to know about Murray Grove, 
attend this reunion. A large group can be 
accommodated and you are urged to make 
your reservation at once. 


SPONSORSHIP PLAN 
IN BROCKTON 


Clyde Whittemore, parish president of 
the Brockton, Mass., church, proposed that 
each organization of the parish stir up an 
increased interest among its members on 
the matter of church attendance, which 
proposal was accepted. It went into ef- 
fect Jan. 21 and is to continue through 
Mar. 8. Already it has achieved an aver- 
age attendance of more than 100 persons, 
about 70 percent of the parish membership. 


BROADCASTS FROM 
KENTUCKY 

Rev. W. O. Bodell of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
broadcasts the devotional service at 8 a. m. 
C. S. T. every other Wednesday over 
Station WHOP. 

To purchase much needed equipment for 
the kitchen of the church plant, a spaghetti 
supper was served recently and brought in 
a satisfactory sum. 

The young people conducted the Sun- 
day morning service on Feb. 4. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 174) 

the Young People’s Institute last summer. 
Ruth Adkins reported the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute. In his introductory re- 
marks Secretary Needham expressed the 
wish that he could take these young people 
along to Ferry Beach lectures as convincing 
evidence of the value of the leadership 
training and inspiration offered. Mr. 
Needham’s talk on the past, present and 
future of Ferry Beach Park was illustrated 
by many slides, some of them new. The 
affair closed appropriately with a friend- 
ship circle led by Alice Harrison. Earle 
Dolphin played for the singing of “‘Dis- 
covery.” 


PERSONALS 

Rey. James Moffett of Indianapolis, 
Ind., preached in South Acton, Mass., on 
Feb. 11 and 18. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, field worker for 
the denomination, conducted the Women’s 
Dedication Day service at Waterville, 
Me., on Ash Wednesday, and on Feb. 8 ad- 
dressed the Mission Circle at Augusta, Me. 


Dr. George E. Leighton, former Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent and pastor of our 
First Church in Somerville, Mass., is slowly 
recovering at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital from grippe and pneumonia. 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk is taking charge of his 
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church. No one can see Dr. Leighton as 
yet, although hundreds all over Massa- 
chusetts are making anxious inquiries. 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus, 
O., has accepted a call to become pastor of 
the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and will begin work Mar. 1. 


Rey. and Mrs. Harold H. Niles were 
given a beautiful farewell reception Feb. 
19 at the First Universalist Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Miss Georgia S. Perham, 89 years of 
age, died at her home in Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 18, after a long illness resulting from 
abroken hip. Further notice later. 


Dr. Robert Cummins broadcast for the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches Lenten 
vesper service from Station WEEI, Fri- 
day afternoon, Feb. 16. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee went to 
Leesburg, Fla., after Christmas, and ex- 
pect to remain there until April. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway has brought 
out a remarkably complete and beautiful 
“Year Book and Directory”’ of 72 pages for 
All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., which 
contains interesting denominational matter 
as well as a complete story of those who 
have served All Souls. Every fact of the 
financial status of the parish is given also, 


Obituary 


MRS. EMMA HARTWELL 


Mrs. Emma Hartwell died at her home in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Feb. 4, 1940. Before moving to Lexing- 
ton she had lived many years in Somerville, Mass., 
where she was active in the Third (West) Somerville 
Universalist Church. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Misses Gertrude and Ethel Hartwell. Funeral 
services were held at her home on Feb. 6, conducted 
by her old pastor and friend, Rev. William Couden 
of the First Church, Providence, R. I. Interment 
was in Newton, Mass. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 


Feb. 27-Mar. 1: Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, D. D., 
First Church of Christ in Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Mar. 12: Rev. Frank Jennings, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

Mar. 13: Rev. Frank K. Singiser, D. D., Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bible Society. 

Mar. 14: Rev. Robert Cummins, S. T. D., Super- 
intendent, Universalist General Convention. 

Mar. 15: Rev. Ralph M. Timberlake, President, 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. 

In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY 


The February meeting was canceled because of the 
storm. 

The next meeting will be held at Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester St., Boston, on Friday, March 15, at 
11 o’clock. It will be Play Day, and an auction will 
be held in charge of Mrs. Florence Tucker. It is 
hoped there will be a large attendance and that every- 
one will bring something for the auction—an antique 
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or something good but not wanted in the home, or 
something new. 

Luncheon will be served at 35 cents. Please make 
reservations with Mrs. Spear by Wednesday, March 
13. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Licenses for one year granted to the following, all 
students in the Canton Theological School: Paul 
Felt, Gale Bascomb, Francis Davis, Adin Demming 
and Anders Lunde. : 

Acceptance of letter of transfer of Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord by Massachusetts Committee of Fellowship 
noted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. ; 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Feb. 25. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
Non Xs 

March 10. Rev. Fred C. Demarest, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

March 24. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 14. Dr. Howard V. Ross, Jamaica, N. Y. 

April 28. Dr. Frank O. Hall, New York City. 

May 12. Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 

May 26. Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, 
NY: 


Rev. H. Elmer 


Brooklyn, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During ‘the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘Why 
join any church?” and ‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?’ 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


February 24, 1940 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hil 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Roems 


Rooms with Rumming Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. «+ «- 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Hight-page book- 


let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


+ 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 


church membership. 
but thrilling survey of church 
history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - ~- Boston, Mass. 


a 
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Crackling 

In deference to a young minister’s very 
genuine modesty Advance withholds names, 
but at a ministers’ gathering it was re- 
ported that a Greater Boston church bulle- 
tin recently bore this announcement: 
ll a.m. God Is Satisfied. Mr. A— will 
preach. 

To this may be added these “bulls” 
which a minister in Greater Boston sends 
us. They have appeared on the bulletin 
board of his church from time to time: 
“The Great American Headache.” Dr. — 
will preach. ‘‘The Refuge from Anxiety.” 
No Evening Service. “After the Angels 
Are Gone Away.” Dr. — will preach.— 
Advance. 

* * 

“How do you make such a hit in so- 
ciety?” 

“Well, you see, I mistake all the debu- 
tantes for society leaders and all the society 
leaders for debutantes.”—H xchange. 

5 * 

Employer: ‘‘Now I hope you thoroughly 
understand the importance of punctua- 
tion.” 

New Stenog: ‘‘Oh, yes, indeed; I always 
get to work on time.”—EHxchange. 

K * 


“T’se got a new job, so I cain’t do yo’ 
washin’ no mo’.” 
“What is it, Mandy?” 
“My new job is that I cain’t work. I’se 
on relief,” —E xchange. 
* * 
“Professor! Professor!” 
“Well, what is it?” 
“There is a burglar in the library.” 
“Dear me! What is he reading?’”’— 
Washington Star. 
ok * 
Professor Lert: ““Young man, you can’t 
sleep in my class.” 
Dolcini: “Gee, Prof, I could—if you 
didn’t talk so loud.’”’—Indianapolis News. 
* * 


Friendly Susie: “Had you heard that 
Jane is engaged to an X-ray specialist?” 
Jealous Fanny: “She’s lucky; nobody 
else could see anything in her.”’—Hxchange. 
* * 


Irate Subscriber to Operator: ‘Am I 
crazy or are you?” 
Operator: “I am sorry, but we do not 
have that information.”’—Eachange. 
* * 
Steward: ‘‘A customer has made a com- 
plaint that the coffee tastes like mud.” 
Cook: ‘Tell him it was ground this 
morning.””—Watchman—Examiner. 
* oe 
“T bet Jim would be furious if he knew 
you had come out to dinner with me.” 
“Oh, no, because we’re saving up to get 
married.’”’— Worcester Gazette. 
ag 
Lawyer: “Well, if you want my honest 
opinion.” 
Client: “No, no. I want your profes- 
sional advice.’’—E xchange. 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Edition of 


“Flowering of New England” 


Price $1.49 
Order before March 1 


of 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


——_—_——- 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
ighttully located in a beautiful old 


ngland town. 


New 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and giels, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 


college entrance requirements. 
Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 
Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


a ae 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

asst Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, 4. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE 


JNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS!}AND SCIENCE 
*“ Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


“Democracy does not give the people 


the most skilful govern- 


ment, but it produces what the able governments are fre- 


quently unable to create: namely, an all-pervading and restless 


activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, however unfavorable cir- 
cumstances may be, produce wonders.” — de Tocqueville. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


by Universalist writers _ 


NOW ON SALE 


Human Nature and the Nature of Evil 


A Liberal’s answer to Barthianism and other modern theological reversions 
by Clarence R. Skinner 
Dean of Tufts College School of Religion 
PRICE $1.00 


The Characters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


PRICE $1.50 


And Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


A Story of Universalist Social Action 


by Emerson Hugh Lalone 
PRICE $1.00 


ALL THREE BOOKS, post paid, for $3.00 cash 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Enclosed find $..... | Pio i for which please send me the three books named below 


Enclosed find $ | for which please send me copies of 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE NATURE OF EVIL 
THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
AND THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF 
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